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THE CAPTURE OF FORTS CLINTON AND MONTGOMERY BY THE 
ROYAL TROOPS. 


OcToBeR 6, 1777. 


HERE is no portion of the history of 
the United States which possesses 
greater interest to the general reader than 
that which relates to the military operations 
of the opposing armies during the Summer 
and Autumn of 1777. 

General Burgoyne in Northern New York, 
General Howe in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Lieutenant-colonel St. Leger in the Valley 
of the Mohawk, and Lieutenant-colonels 
Baume and Breyman in North-eastern New 


York, with those who opposed them, have 
Vou. I1.—19 
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made Saratoga and Brandywine, German- 
town and Fort Schuyler, Oriskany and Ben- 
nington, famous until the end of time; 
while Fort Logan and Fort Henry in the 
West, Fort Clinton and Fort Montgomery 
on the Hudson, Fort Mercer in New Jersey, 
and Fort Mifflin in Pennsylvania, were then 
made glorious by defenses which commanded 
the admiration of even those who were the 
greater sufferers from the obstinate bravery 
of the garrisons who defended them. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
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describe any of the underlying principles 
which controlled either of the contending 
parties in that memorable contest; nor can 
we pretend to do more than glance, as we 
have done, at the greater number of the 
equally memorable events which have made 
the year 1777 so noteworthy in the military 
annals of America. Our purpose is to no- 
tice, very briefly, “‘ the progress of events” 
on this, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the assault on Forts Clinton and Mont- 
gomery, on the 6th of October, 1777, and 
the terrible success which, through Amer- 
ican incompetency, if not American treason, 
was the reward of the greater skill, if not 
the greater loyalty, of the commander-in- 
chief of the Royal forces on that occasion. 
The limited space which has been appro- 
priated to this paper forbids, also, any at- 
tempt to portray the evident plans of opera- 
tions on which the generals-in-chief in the 
opposing armies respectively moved; nor 
can we, for the same reason, describe the 
relations of these commanding generals-in- 
chief with those other officers subordinate to 
them, who commanded portions of the an- 
tagonistic armies, too far distant to be en- 
tirely controlled by them. Suffice it to say, 
that the reserve of the Royal army in Amer- 
ica, in the Summer and early in the Autumn 
of 1777, was in the city of New York, under 
the personal command of Sir Henry Clinton ; 
that early in October of that year it was 
strengthened by the arrival of heavy re-en- 
forcements from Europe; and that Sir 
Henry, thus strengthened, concluded that 
he could withdraw a sufficient force from 
New York for a military operation, without 
unduly exposing that city to the aggressions 
of the Americans. He determined, there- 
fore, to move in force up the Hudson against 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery, then the 
most important works of defense in the 
United States, assuring himself that he 
could thereby seriously cripple the military 
arm of the young confederacy ; discourage 
the great body of the inhabitants by the 
capture of those important works; and, 
finally, ‘not so much create a diversion in 
favor of General Burgoyne (the necessity of 
which was not suspected), as to open a com- 
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munication which might become important 
when that commander should have fixed 
himself at Albany.” . 

These forts occupied the high grounds on 
the western bank of Hudson’s River, at the 
mouth of Poplopen’s Kill, about three miles 
above Peekskill, and six below West Point. 
They were laid out by Bernard Romans, an 
experienced engineer, who had accompanied 
the expedition from Connecticut to Ticon- 
deroga, in 1775; and, as we have said, they 
were properly considered the most impor- 
tant military works in the United States. 

Fort Montgomery, occupying the northern 
bank of the Kill, was a large work not yet 
finished, and its garrison consisted of militia 
from the neighboring towns, many of whom 
were unarmed, with one company of artillery 
and a few regulars, the whole commanded 
by Colonel John Lamb, of the New York 
Line, one of the leaders of the “Sons of 
Liberty,” in New York, in the earlier days 
of the insurrection. A heavy chevauz-de- 
Jrise of timber, protected by a boom anda 
heavy chain, the links of which were two 
inches and a half square, extended from that 
point across the Hudson to Anthony’s Nose; 
and a bridge spanning the Kill afforded a 
communication with Fort Clinton. 

Fort Clinton, on the southern bank of the 
Kill, was smaller, but stronger, than Fort 
Montgomery. It occupied a position one 
hundred and twenty-three feet above the 
river; and was garrisoned, like the other, 
with a small party of Orange County farm- 
ers, many of them without arms, and a few 
regulars and artillerists, the whole under 
the command of Brigadier-general James 
Clinton, of Orange County, a brother of the 
Governor of the State and a well-tried sol- 
dier during the war with France, twenty 
years before the period of which we write. 

General Parsons, of Connecticut, was at 
White Plains, with his brigade; and Gen- 
eral Israel Putnam, also of Connecticut, in 
whom was vested the general command of the 
Highlands, including that of the two forts, 
occupied Peekskill, on the eastern side of 
the Hudson (nearly three miles from the 
present village), with a considerable force, 
Continental and militia. 
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The secret of Sir Henry Clinton’s proposed | and that officer immediately communicated 
expedition seems to have leaked out, however, | it to General Putnam at Peekskill, and 
before he had completed his necessary prep- | moved with his brigade to the latter place 
arations, and, by some trusty hand, was con- | without any unnecessary delay. General 
veyed to General Parsons, at White Plains; | Putnam communicated the secret to Gover- 
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nor George Clinton; and the latter, with 
characteristic promptness, immediately is- 
sued a proclamation ordering that por- 
tion of the militia of New York which 
had not already marched to the north, 
ward for the assistance of General Gates 


“ 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE CLINTON. 


to move to the Highlands, some of them 
to report to General Putnam, to be by 
him disposed of, and the remainder of them 
to strengthen the garrisons of the two forts,— 
a General Order which appears to have been 
as promptly and generally obeyed by the 
yeomanry of New York, notwithstanding it 
was their seed-time, and the next year’s 
harvest certainly depended on their present 
labors at home. 

As we have said, Sir Henry Clinton had 
not yet made any movement, nor was it 
very apparent that he intended to do so; and, 
reasonably enough, in view of their duty to 
their families and of the absence of an enemy, 
the assembled farmer-soldiers soon became 
extremely restless and uneasy. They were 
ready, with cheerful promptitud2, to leave 
their half-plowed fields and their unpro- 
tected families, and each, with his well-tried 
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rifle or musket, to close the thinned ranks 
of those who confronted an actual invader; 
but they were neither ready nor willing to 
abandon their homes and to neglect their 
seed-time, with the consequent certainty of 
an empty next year’s harvest, merely on 
what, to them, appeared to 
be a bare possibility that at 
some future period an enemy 
might seek to effect a lodg- 
ment in the Highlands, and 
thereby inflict damage on 
the country. They felt rest- 
less and uneasy, we say; and 
they became more and more 
restless and uneasy, as day 
after day the quiet of the 
neighborhood remained un- 
disturbed and the changing 
colors of the foliage in, the 
neighboring forests indicated 
the rapid approach of Win- 
ter; and they earnestly so- 
licited General Putnam for 
leave to return to their fields 
and their firesides. The in- 
formation of projected move- 
ments from New York was 
too reliable, however, to al- 
low any such diminution of 
his command as a com- 
pliance with these solicitations would have 
produced; and he appears to have firmly 
withheld his consent until “many of them,” 
in obedience to that higher law of self-pres- 
ervation and preservation of family which 
is “the first law of nature,” had gone “with- 
out his permission ;” when, “ urged by these 
considerations, he thought proper to dismiss 
a part of them.” 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the de- 
mand for the presence of the farmers at 
home, the far-seeing and energetic Governor 
“thought it essentially necessary that they 
should remain in the field for some time, in 
order to check the progress of the enemy 
should they attempt to put their designs 
into execution ;” and, for the purpose of se- 
curing that end, he promptly issued another 
General Order, requiring one-half of those 
who had not already gone to the north ward 
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to march immediately, part of them as be- 
fore, to report to General Putnam, at Peeks- 
kill, and the remainder, specifically for 
the re-enforcement of the garrisons of the 
two forts, and for the 

occupation and de- 

fense of the import- 

ant pass at Sydman’s 

Bridge, at the mouth 

of the Clove, not far 

from Stoney Point; 

and, as an inducement 

for an immediate and 

sufficient response to 

that General Order, 

the term of service of 

those who should then 

go into the field was 

expressly limited to 

one month, at the 

expiration of which .j4@ 

time they were to be :@ 

relieved by the other <4 

half, who, meanwhile, 

would remain at 

home, unless some 

extraordinary event 

should require a gen- 

eral uprising, in arms, 

of all who were capa- 

ble of bearing them. 

The watchfulness and 

activity of Governor 

Clinton were not sufficient, however, to re- 
cover the advantages which General Putnam 
had thrown away, when he consented to the 
discharge of the militia whom the Governor 
had formerly ordered to support him and to 
strengthen the garrisons of the two forts. 
Before the Governor’s second General Order 
could be executed, on the 3d of October, the 
Mercury and Tartar, frigates, under the com- 
mand of Captain Ommaney, and a number 
of galleys and armed vessels, under the com- 
mand of Sir James Wallace, of the Experi- 
ment, moved from New York, and anchored 
off Tarrytown; and during the same day, a 
large number of flatboats and bateaux, in 
three divisions, under Captains Pownall, 
Jordan, and Stanhope,—Captain Pownall 
having the direction of the whole,—were 
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also moved from the city, up the river, and 
anchored off Spuyten Duyvil Creek, the 
well-known stream which separates the isl- 
and on which the city stands from the main- 


SIR HENRY CLINTON. 


land. During the evening of the same day 
eleven hundred men were embarked on those 
flatboats and bateaux, and, during the night, 
conveyed to Tarrytown; at which place, at 
daybreak on the following morning (October 
4th), under cover of the frigates, galleys, 
and armed vessels, which, as already stated, 
were there “to receive them,” they were 
landed, and occupied the high grounds over- 
looking the river from the east, on which 
that celebrated village is situated. During 
the same night a second division of troops, 
numbering nearly eleven hundred men, 
marched from Kingsbridge, over which the 
great northern and eastern post-roads crossed 
the Spuyten Duyvil; and, on the morning of 
the 4th, it formed a junction with that other 
division, which, during the same night, as 
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already stated, had been conveyed to that 
place by water. During the day (October 
4th) these united divisions, with every ap- 
pearance of sincerity, marched into the in- 
terior, as if nothing else than a raid on the 
farmers in Central and Northern Westches- 
ter County was intended; but, after two 
hours’ tramp over the hills, they were halted, 
and, after nightfall, they quietly counter- 
marched, reaching Tarrytown in season for 
the more serious movements which were to 
follow soon after. 

So far, every movement had been made 
with great care, in order that the real object 
of the expedition might be concealed behind 
the apparent intention to attack the position 
occupied by General Putnam, on the east 
side of the river. Not the least evidence was 
shown of any intention to attack the forts, 
although the rules and usages of war were 
such as should have led the general com- 
manding the department to prepare for such 
a contingency. 

On the morning of the 4th of October, 
while the two divisions were preparing for 
the incursion among the farmers of West- 
chester County, to which reference has been 
made, a third division of troops, probably 
of about equal strength with the other two, 
was transported up the river under the con- 
voy of the Preston, bearing the pennant of 
Commodore Hotham; and “in the course 
of the same tide,” the wind being also “ fa- 
vorable,” that additional force also “arrived 
off Tarrytown,” where it evidently lay the 
remainder of the day without going ashore. 

Sir Henry had planned the important ex- 
pedition on which he had embarked with 
great care and ability. Every inch of the 
surrounding country was as well known to 
him, and to those who surrounded him for 
the purposes of the expedition, as it was to 
the Americans who occupied it; the temper 
of every inhabitant whom he must meet 


was known to him and to his staff as well as 


it was known to his opponents, and was 
matter of record ; the exact condition of the 
two forts, and the strength and positions of 
those who defended them, both within and 
without the works, were duly reported and 
considered; and the exact weight of charac- 
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ter, personal and professional, of those in 
command, at the forts and elsewhere, and 
their several peculiarities, were evidently 
taken into careful consideration. He deter- 
mined, therefore, as we have said, to amaze 
and alarm General Putnam by seeming to 
aim only at Peekskill and the troops who 
were there, under the immediate command of 
that notoriously inefficient, if not unfaithful 
officer; while, “by a coup-de-main, in the 
unguarded state in which they then were,” 
he purposed to seize the forts,—it is scarcely 
possible, however, that he then supposed or 
even hoped that he could so completely mask 
his real purposes and so completely deceive 
General Putnam, as to induce the latter 
honestly to withdraw from the forts and 
from their outposts, and to carry across 
the river, for any purpose, any of these nec- 
essary troops, on whom the safety of those 
forts, if not the existence of the entire con- 
federacy, at that time so entirely depended. 

In the formation of that well-conceived 
plan of operations, Sir Henry was ably sec- 
onded by Commodore Hotham and Sir James 
Wallace, as well as by Lieutenant-colonel 
Beverly Robinson, whose home was in the 
Highlands, opposite to West Point, and who 
was perfectly familiar with every inch of the 
ground for miles around and every person 
who lived in the neighborhood ; and in every 
portion of its subsequent execution, “every 
proper jealousy was given for every object 
but the real one,’—even the incursion 
from Tarrytown among the tenantry of the 
Philipse Manor, to which reference has been 
made, was designed to confuse the veteran 
at Peekskill; to weaken his “jealousy,” if 
he had any, for the safety of the two forts, 
and to increase that other “jealousy,” which 
he evidently had, for his own safety,—in all 
of which purposes the two arms of the Royal 
service co-operated with precision and suc- 
cess. 

The two divisions which had marched into 
the country having meanwhile returned to 
Tarrytown, the entire force embarked dur- 
ing the the night of the 4th, and. with a 
favorable wind, moved slowly up the river 
toward the Highlands. The squadron of 
galleys and small-armed vessels, under Sit 
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James Wallace, led the column, “as an ad- 
vanced guard,” and because of Sir James’s 
“superior knowledge of the river,” the ben- 
efit of which knowledge, it is said, the expe- 
dition “fully experienced the knowledge 
of;” but the progress of the deeply laden 
flat-boats was so slow that it was not until 
noon on the following day (October 5th) 
that the expedition reached Verplanck’s 
Point, where “about four hundred men”— 
loyalists, under the command of Colonels 
Fanning and Bayard—who had been trans- 
ported on the flat-boats, were landed with 
an “appearance only of an opposition,” the 
few Americans who had occupied that im- 
portant position retiring before the invaders, 
without having fired a shot, leaving a twelve- 
pound gun behind them. Sir James Wal- 
lace was “immediately dispatched higher 
up the river,” and came to an anchor off 
Peekskill Neck, at which point he was en- 
abled to cut the only line of communication 
below the Highlands which remained in pos- 
session of the Americans, and, at the same 
time to mask the King’s Ferry, at the west- 
ern terminus of which, at the appointed 
time, Sir Henry intended to land the main 
body of his command. 

Notwithstanding the secret of Sir Henry’s 
real intentions had been conveyed to Gen- 
eral Putnam several weeks before, and sub- 
sequently confirmed by more recent prepa- 





rations and feints, all of them known to 
him, the arrival of the expedition off Ver- 
planck’s Point at noon on the 5th of October 
was evidently a surprise to the Americans 
who were posted there, if it was not also 
unexpected by General Putnam. Not a 
scout had been sent out by the latter to ob- 
serve and communicate the strength or the 
position or the movements above Tarrytown 
of the Royal troops; they had been allowed 
to move up the river slowly in open flat- 
boats, in open sight, in broad daylight, un- 
disturbed and unreported; four hundred of 
them had been permitted to land within 
four miles of headquarters without any op- 
position from a force sufficiently intelligent 
to communicate the facts to their command- 
ing general, or sufficiently courageous to fire 
a shot, or sufficiently active to carry off its 
arms; the only line of communication below 
the Highlands was allowed to be cut under 
his very nose by a few galleys, without the 
expenditure of a single cartridge on either 
side; and, generally, the country was as 
open and defenseless, as far as General Put- 
nam was concerned, as it would have been 
had he and his immediate command been a 
hundred miles away, and ignorant of the 
approach of an enemy. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to in- 
quire if General Putnam was dazed by the 
appearance of so formidable an enemy, or if 
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he was panic-stricken and more anxious for 
his own safety than for that of the country 
whom he served, or if he was guiltily will- 
ing that the drooping fortunes of the king 
should be revived by a successful issue of 
the pending operations. It is within its 
scope, however, to notice the fact that no 


VIEW FROM FORT CLINTON, LOOKING NORTH. 
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opposition was offered to the continued oc- 
cupation of Verplanck’s Point by the Royal 
troops, and no attempt was made during the 
remainder of the day (October 5th) to ascer- 
tain, by reconnoissance or otherwise, the 
number or position or purposes of those who 
had landed there; that, for the further pro- 
tection of his own person and position, dur- 
ing the same day, the New York Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Malcolin, was ordered 
from Sydman’s Bridge, where it had been 
posted by Governor Clinton’s General Order 
for the protection of that important pass to 
Peekskill, where it would serve no other 
purpose than to increase his own immediate 
but entirely unemployed command; that a 
further detachment of sixty men was with- 
drawn from the garrisons, and posted on the 
summit of Anthony’s Nose, on the opposite 
side of the river, without any possibility to 
render any service to any one; that no com- 
munication was kept up or attempted with 
the forts on the western bank of the river; 
and that, securely seated on the high grounds 
in the rear of the landing-place at Peekskill, 
both the General and his immediate com- 
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mand appear to have slept contentedly, if 
not securely. 

It was not so, however, with Governor 
Clinton, who was attending the session of 
the Legislature, at Kingston, when the in- 
telligence of the movement of the enemy up 
the river was conveyed to him. Prorogu- 

ing the Legislature because of what he 
correctly understood to be the imminent 
danger of the country, he immediately 
hastened down the river, and took the 
command of Fort Montgomery in sea- 

son to prevent some of the evil con- 
sequences of General Putnam’s ineffi- 
ciency. Although he could not always 
understand the marches and counter- 
marches, the advances and the retreats, 

to which General Washington was com- 

> pelled to resort, he could clearly per- 

i ceive the motive which led Sir Henry 
5 up the river; and his earnestness and 

E his sincerity were shown in his per- 

sonal presence within Fort Montgomery, 

at the head of the little garrison. He 

fuund but eight hundred men in the two 
garrisons, and many of them were unarmed; 
but, while the enemy was actually moving 
against the two forts, he detached two hun- 
dred of them, under Major Moffat, to guard 
the pass at Sydman’s Bridge, from which 
important post Colonel Malcolm’s regiment 
had been withdrawn the day before by Gen- 
eral Putnam; and Major Logan, “an alert 
officer, who was well acquainted with the 
ground,” was sent at the same time through 
the mountains to reconnoitre, and, if pos- 
sible, to gain intelligence of the enemy’s 
movements. 

It will thus be seen that early in the morn- 
ing of the 6th of October the main body of 
the Royal troops remained off Verplanck’s 
Point, on the transports which had brought 
it up the river; the four hundred loyalists, 
commanded by Colonels Fanning and Bay- 
ard, who had been carried up on the flat- 
boats from Spuyten Duyvil Creek, were in 
undisputed possession of Verplanck’s Point; 
and the galleys and small-armed vessels 
commanded by Sir James Wallace were off 
Peekskill Neck, holding the line of commu- 
nication and masking the appointed landing- 
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place of the troops who were to seize the 
forts. On the other hand, General Putnam, 
with Colonel Malcolm’s regiment, twelve 
hundred Continental troops, and three hun- 
dred militia, were occupying the high grounds 
at Peekskill; three hundred men were posted 
on the summit of Anthony’s Nose, opposite 
the forts, and entirely out of harm’s way ; 
six hundred men, generally farmers from the 
neighboring towns, and many of them un- 
armed, occupied the two forts, under the 
personal command of, respectively, the Gov- 
ernor of the State and of his brother; and 
two hundred men under command of Major 
Moffat had been sent to occupy the advance 
post, at Sydman’s Bridge, from which the 
regiment commanded by Colonel Malcolm 
had been withdrawn the day before. The 
two Continental frigates, half-manned and 
insufficiently equipped, two galleys, and an 
armed sloop were also in the vicinity of the 
forts under orders from General Putnam to 
assist in the defense of the boom and chain. 
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The morning was foggy, which well-suited 
the purposes of the Royal troops; and, at 
daybreak (October 6th), the general debar- 
kation took place at Stoney Point, on the 
western bank of the river. As if to indicate 
their contempt for the general in command 
on the opposite side of the river and within 
sight of them, notwithstanding the pro- 
fessed secrecy of the movement, a secrecy 
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which would have been equally necessary if 
they had been opposed by a commanding 
officer who was not either unfaithful or an 
imbecile, they set fire to the store-houses at 
Stoney Point, which also had been left by 
General Putnam without a guard or even a 
sentry, the blaze from which burning on the 
western bank was seen by that veteran, and 
oddly enough regarded by him as an indica- 
tion that the enemy really intended only to 
operate on the eastern bank of the river, and 
as an additional reason for his disregard of 
the call for re-enforcements, when they were 
sent for from the two forts. 

The advance-guard of the column of at- 
tack, composed of the Fifty-second and Fifty- 
seventh Regiments, Emerick’s Chasseurs, and 
four hundred loyalists, the latter commanded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Beverly Robinson, of 
the Highlands, the whole under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel Campbell, of 
the Fifty-second, was promptly pushed for- 
ward to secure the pass at Sydman’s Bridge, 


Se mall 
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and in the rear of the Dunderberg, which 
was the key of the position; and it was 
fortunate enough to arrive there before that 
important position was occupied by Major 
Moffat, who had been sent from the forts to 
defend it,—a piece of good fortune for the 
Royal cause, which afforded a guarantee of 
its success in the present undertaking. The 
main body, composed of the grenadiers and 
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light infantry, the Twenty-sixth and Sixty- 
third Regiments, one company of the Seven- 
ty-first Regiment, one troop of dismounted 
dragoons, and the Hessian Chasseurs, num- 
bering twelve hundred effective men, and 
commanded by General Vaughan, followed 
after without delay, and General Tryon with 
the Seventh Regiment of the line and the 
Hessian Regiment of Trumbach brought up 
the rear. 

Orders were given to Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell, after the advance-guard should 
have taken possession of the pass, to march 
around the foot of Dunderbeg Mountains 
and Bear Hill, a distance of seven miles, 
and debouche in the rear of Fort Montgom- 
ery; while, at the same time, orders were 
given to General Vaughan to move on the 
same line, covering the advance-guard, as 
far as the road which branched off around 
Bear Hill, over which the advance-guard 
was to move toward Fort Montgomery, 
whence he should march directly toward 
Fort Clinton; but he was directed to so 
slacken his march and to regulate his move- 
ment that he might reach Fort Clinton and 


attack it simultaneously with the arrival 
and attack on Fort Montgomery by Lieu- 


tenant-colonel Campbell. General Tryon, 
after leaving a battalion to secure the 
pass at Sydman’s Bridge, and to main- 
tain the communication with the fleet, was 
to move, with the remainder of the rear- 
guard, to the fork of the roads which lead 
respectively to Fort Clinton and Fort Mont- 
gomery, whence he could either cover a 
retreat, should misfortune overtake either of 
the attacking columns, or render assistance, 
should assistance be needed by either. 
About nine o’clock on the morning of the 
6th Major Logan, who, as we have seen, 
had been sent to reconnoiter, returned to 
Fort Montgomery, and reported to Gover- 
nor Clinton “that, from the best intelli- 
gence he could procure, and from the 
rowing of the boats, he.had reason to be- 
lieve they had landed a considerable force 
on the west side of the river, at King’s 
Ferry, and between that and Dunderberg; 
but, as the morning was foggy, it was impos- 
sible to discern them so as to form any judg- 
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ment of their numbers.” On the receipt of 
this information a messenger was immedi- 
ately sent across the river to General Put- 
nam, asking for assistance; . but, inasmuch 
as that officer could not be found, that re 
quest was not successful. At the same time 
Lieutenant Jackson was dispatched, with a 
small body of men, to discover the enemy’s 
movements; but he had not proceeded more 
than two miles when he fell into an ambus- 
cade which a small party, who had been 
thrown forward by Sir Henry, had formed, ~ 
near Doodletown ; and after exchanging fires, 
apparently without loss to either party, he 
fell back toward Fort Clinton. The reports 
of the musketry, in the skirmish with Lieu- 
tenant Jackson, were heard at the forts, and 
Governor Clinton immediately ordered Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Bruyn, with fifty Continental 
troops and as many militia, the latter under 
Lieutenant-colonel M’Laughry, both from 
Fort Clinton, tosupport him. He could send 
no more, he said, “the garrison being at that 
time so weak that we could not afford him 
greater aid on that road, and I imagined it 
would be necessary to send out a party, 
likewise, on the road which leads to the 
Forest of Dean,” from Fort Montgomery, a 
supposition which was verified very soon 
afterward. 

The Royal troops having reached the fork 
of the roads and separated, as ordered, for 
the simultaneous attack on the two forts, the 
detachments sent out by Governor Clinton, 
under Lieutenant-colonels M’Laughry and 
Bruyn, were soon engaged; but of course 
they were “too weak to withstand the ene- 
my’s great force,” and fell back toward Fort 
Clinton, “disputing the ground inch by 
inch;” but, as the Governor remarked, 
“their gallant opposition and the roughness 
of the ground checked the progress of the 
enemy for some time.” 

While the Royal troops and the little gar- 
rison of Fort Clinton were thus trying each 
other’s temper, the advance-guard, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Campbell, was rapidly 
moving over the road, at the base of Bear Hill, 
toward Fort Montgomery. The Governor 
evidently had information of the approach 
of this additional opponent, however, and he 
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ordered that Captain Fenno should be sent 
“to an advantageous post on that road,” 
with the only field-piece which was in the 
fort, and a covering-party of sixty men, with 
“another party of the same number to sus- 
tain them,” for the purpose of holding the 
column in check, if possible, until the re- 
enforcement which he had sent for from 
Peekskill could reach the works—a re-en- 
forcement which, in his weakness, he was 
destined to look for in vain. 

Colonel Lamb, to whom the execution of 
that order was intrusted, promptly detached 
the Captain and the field-piece and the cov- 
ering parties, and, as promptly, they occu- 
pied the positions to which they had been 
respectively assigned; but they had hardly 
done so when the head of the attacking col- 
umn was seen, not far distant, “advancing 
with hasty strides.” 
charge of grape-shot from the field-piece, 
and of musketry from the covering-party, 
“unexpectedly” brought it to a stand, 
“making great havoc among them,” and 
“they were repeatedly driven back,” we are 
told; but the superior numbers of the en- 
emy enabled him, later in the afternoon, to 
flank the gallant artillerists; and “ the hand- 
ful of brave fellows being alarmed at their 
critical situation, they were constrained to 
abandon their field-piece, after rendering it 
useless to the enemy by spiking it.” They 
fell back on the fort; and, in order to cover 
their retreat and to check the progress of 
the pursuers, Colonel Lamb was ordered to 
turn a twelve-pounder, well served with 
grape-shot, on the latter, “which annoyed 
them greatly,” while it also enabled the gal- 
lant artillerists to reach their works with 
very little loss, except that of their brave 
commander, Captain Fenno, who was made 
a prisoner. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon when 
Lieutenant-colonel Campbell thus drove 
back the little party who had opposed him, 
and approached the works at Fort Montgom- 
ery; and about the same time “ the advanced 
squadron and the two frigates [the Mercury 
and the Tartar] got under sail and opened 
on Fort Montgomery, with a view only to 
make an appearance, and thereby to cause a 


A well-directed dis- 
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diversion in favor of the attack, which had 
now begun. Sir James Wallace, by the help 
of his oars, got near enough with the gal- 
leys to throw some shot into the fort,” as 
Commodore Hotham reported to Admiral 
Lord Howe; but it does not appear that any 
loss was inflicted on the garrison from that 
direction. 

While the advance-guard was thus actively 
employed in the rear of Fort Montgomery, 
Sir Henry Clinton, with the main body of 
the expedition, was quite as actively em- 


a 
COLONEL LAMB. 
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ployed in the rear of Fort Clinton; and the 
acknowledged fact that Governor Tryon was 
compelled to carry a battalion of the Sev- 
enth Regiment from the reserve at the fork 
of the roads, to support and strengthen the 
assailants, very clearly indicates, in the ab- 
sence of any detailed record, how gallantly 
and how effectively the one hundred men, 
under Lieutenant-colonels Bruyn and M’- 
Laughry, disputed with him the possession 
of the ground, “inch by inch.” 

During three long hours the brave six 
hundred, commanded by the Governor of 
the State and by his elder brother—civilians, 
from a neighboring town—thus confronted 
the two columns of attack commanded by 
distinguished soldiers, and, with the excep- 
tion of artillery, furnished with all the 
means which were then known to military 
science. The column commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell, notwithstanding it 
was wearied with its long march over the 
mountains, appears to have pressed the gar- 
rison of Fort Montgomery, “ with few inter- 
vals,” during the remainder of the afternoon ; 
but, as there was no artillery among the 
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assailants, the garrison was enabled to hold 
them in check. At the same time the col- 
umn commanded by General Vaughan— 
with whom were Sir Henry Clinton, Lord 
Rawdon, the Count Grabonsky, and other 
distinguished officers—was met, behind Fort 
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Clinton, by obstacles which were more for- 
midable in their character, and by an oppo- 
sition which was not less spirited or well 
directed. 

At five o’clock, when the heavy forests 
began to intensify the gloom which the set- 
ting sun was casting over the scene, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell, in person, ap- 
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proached the lines of Fort Montgomery, 
accompanied by a flag of truce. Governor 
Clinton immediately ordered Lieutenant- 
colonel Livingston to meet him outside 
the works, and ascertain his business. In 
reply to a demand by the latter he gave his 
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name and rank, and stated that he had 
“come to demand the surrender of the fort, 
to prevent the effusion of blood.” Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Livingston replied that “he had 
no authority to treat with him, but if they 
would surrender themselves prisoners of war 
they might depend upon being well treated.” 
“Tf they did not choose to accept those 
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terms,” he added, “they might renew the 
attack as soon as he should return within 
the fort, as they were determined to defend 
it to the last extremity.” 

The return of these two officers to their 
respective commands was the signal for a 
renewal of the assault; and it was renewed, 
we are told, “‘ with great violence.” 

The unfinished condition of the works 
afforded, at best, only a very indifferent 
defense. ‘Fort Montgomery was not very 
strong, either from sit- 
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bers” enabled the assailants, under Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Robinson, after a nearly three 
hours’ struggle, to “ force the works on all 
sides,” and, at about eight o’clock in the 
evening, to carry them. 

While that unequal, but prolonged, strug- 
gle was raging in the rear of Fort Mont- 
gomery, the main body, the command of 
which was then assumed by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton in person, was equally busy in the rear 
of Fort Clinton. 





uation or works,” said 
Stedman, the recognized 
exponent of Sir Henry 
Clinton, seventeen years 
afterward. “Our breast- 
work, immediately be- 
fore them, was not more 
than waist-band high, 
and we had but a few 
men,” wrote Rev. John 
Gano, the Chaplain of 
the garrison, nearly thir- 
ty years after. And the 
garrison, not more than 
three hundred in num- 
ber, was not strong 
enough to occupy all 
the lines, much less so 
to defend them. “The 
want of men prevented 
us from sustaining and 
supporting every part, 
having received no re- 
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enforcements from Gen 
eral Putnam,” was the - 
report of the Governor, on that subject, to 
General Washington, three days afterward. 
Against that feeble work, thus feebly 
manned, the strength of not less than nine 
hundred men was thrown, in an assault, 
bayonet to bayonet. The gallant assailants, 
led by Lieutenant-colonel Campbell in per- 
son, pressed forward bravely, and were as 
bravely met by the Governor and his rustic 
associates; but, notwithstanding the Lieu- 
tenant-colonel “ was unfortunately killed in 
the first attack””—the loss of Major Grant, 
of the New York volunteers, also having an 
adverse influence—“ the superiority of num- 
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A stone wall, which had served as an out- 
work, and from behind which the detach- 
ment from the garrison had seriously an- 
noyed the assailants, had been gained during 
the afternoon’s struggle; but bevond that, 
between it and the ramparts of the main 
work, there was ‘‘a continued abatis of four 
hundred yards, defensive every inch, and 
exposed to the fire of ten pieces of cannon,” 
all of which must be passed before the as- 
saulting parties could reach the foot of the 
works, and they had not a single gun with 
which to cover their movement. Indeed, 
“their only chance consisted in pressing 
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forward with as much velocity as the ground 
would admit ;” “ the felled trees forcing every 
man to find a path for himself,” exposing 
him to the unopposed fire of the garrison, 
and scattering most effectually all preten- 
sions of regularity in the movement. 

General Tryon, as we have seen, had al- 
ready moved a battalion of the Seventh 
Regiment from the reserve, at the fork of 
the roads, to support and strengthen the 
main body in its operations during the after- 
noon. He was ordered, at the time of which 
we now write, to move the German Regiment 
of Trumbach—all that remained at the fork 
of the reserve—to occupy the stone wall, of 
which mention has been made, as a cover for 
the retreat of the assaulting columns, “in 
case of misfortune.” 

It will be seen that the entire main body 
of “the little army,” strengthened with a 
battalion of the Seventh Regiment of the 
line, which had been moved forward from 
the reserve at the fork of the roads, was 
made available for the impending assault ; 
and that extraordinary concentration of 
strength, added to the assumption of the 
command by Sir Henry Clinton in person, 
and to the cautious provision of a strong 
covering party, “in case of misfortune,” 
tells plainly enough how well the lesson of 
Bunker’s Hill was remembered, how bravely 
the three hundred, many of them unarmed 
farmers, had fought during the entire after- 
noon, and how much their continued cour- 
age and obstinacy of defense in the future 
were respected and feared. 

Tt was originally intended to assault the 
two forts simultaneously; and that on 
Fort Montgomery by Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell was heard in the distance. But 
Sir Henry was not yet ready—“I chose to 
wait a favorable moment before I ordered 
the attack,” are his own words—but that 
“favorable moment” lingered and lingered, 
until, at length, the approaching night forced 
him “to seize the first favorable instant,” 
just then afforded by “a brisk attack on 
the Montgomery side, the galleys, with their 
oars,” at the same time “approaching, firing, 
and even striking the fort, and the men-of- 
war that moment also crowding all sail to 
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support” him;‘and the momentous order, 
thus husbanded, was doubtingly issued. 

The assailants were divided into two sub- 
columns of attack, in order that two distinct 
points might be assaulted simultaneously. 
The Sixty-third Regiment of the line, com- 
manded by Major Sill, constituted one of 
these sub-columns; the other, in which were 
united all the rest of the troops designated 
for that service, was led by the flank compa- 
nies of the Seventh and Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ments of the line, and a company of Anspach 
Grenadiers, all of them commanded by Cap- 
tain Stewart, of the British Grenadiers, 
Twenty-sixth Regiment, with whom, also, 
were Lord Rawdon and the Count Gra- 
bousky, the latter a Polish nobleman, who 
had come to America with the recently ar- 
rived re-enforcements, as a volunteer, and 
was then serving as an Aid on the staff of 
Sir Henry Clinton. Positive orders were 
given by Sir Henry that “ not a shot should 
be fired:” the bayonet alone was to be re- 
lied on. 

When the order was given, the assaulting 


parties moved forward slowly through the 
tangled boughs of the abatis; and the garri- 
son poured on them a murderous fire—a 
fire which might have been much more 
destructive, however, it is said, were it not 
for “‘the dusk and the American artillery be- 
ing served with more attention to quickness 


in firing than accuracy in pointing.” “In 
no instance during the American War,” said 
Stedman, “was more invincible resolution 
exhibited than in this attack. The British 
and foreign troops pressed forward silently 
under a dreadful fire; and, arriving at the 
foot of the work, they actually pushed one 
another up into the embrasures. The gar- 
rison, for a little while longer, contested the 
rampart. Some of our men were killed in 
the very embrasures; and several were 
wounded with bayonets in the struggle; so 
that it must be admitted the Americans de- 
fended themselves courageously.” Captain 
Stewart fell at the head of his Grenadiers, 
“pierced with many wounds;” Major Sill, 
at the head of the Sixty-third Regiment, 
shared the same fate; and the Count Gra- 
bousky met that glory at the cannon’s 
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mouth, for which he so earnestly aspired. 
The desperate struggle continued until 
after sunset, and resulted in the capture 
of the fort; but it was not “till the dusk 
of the evening”—indeed, it was not until 
eight o’clock in that Autumnal day—that 
the entire possession of the two works was 
assured to their gallant victors. 

In both cases, the works were taken by 
superiority of numbers rather than by su- 
periority of courage; and in neither of 
them was either the work or the garrison 
capitulated—in each case the garrison was 
overpowered, but did not pretend to surren- 
der. Indeed, it was expressly stated by 
Stedman, who was probably present, that, 
even after the “rampart’’ of Fort Clinton 
had been “cleared,” and the work itself 
taken possession of by the victorious assail- 
ants, the remains of the garrison disdain- 
fully “retired to the other side of the es- 
planade, discharged a last volley, threw 
down their arms,” and ran away into the 
neighboring woods, with the intricacies of 
which they were well acquainted, and es- 
caped—“ many officers and men and myself,” 
the Governor wrote to General Washington, 
three days afterward, “having the advan- 
tage of the enemy by being well-acquainted 
with the ground, were so fortunate as to ef- 
fect our escape under, cover of the night, 
after the enemy were possessed of all the 
works;” and Mr. Gano, the pastor of the 
Gold Street Baptist Church, in the city of 
New York, who was the Chaplain of the 
garrison, wrote, ‘The dusk of the evening, 
together with the smoke and rushing in of 
the enemy, made it impossible for us to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. This confusion 
gave us an opportunity of escaping through 
the enemy, over the breastwork. Many es- 
caped to the water’s side and got on board a 
scow, and pushed off. Before she had got 
twice her length we grappled one of our 
row-galleys, into which we all got and 
crossed the river. We arrived safe at New 
Windsor, where, in a few days after, we were 
joined by some more of our army who had 
escaped from the forts.” It is probable that 
the greater number returned, directly, to 
their homes in the neighboring towns; the 
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Governor, with a single eye to the public 
welfare, instead, “crossed the river and 
immediately waited on General Putnam, 
with a view of concerting measures for our 
future operations, to prevent the designs of 
General Clinton, and to impede his progress 
in facilitating the movements of General 
Burgoyne from the northward.” 

The loss of the Americans was about two 
hundred and fifty men killed, wounded, and 
missing, of whom General James Clinton, 
the commander of Fort Clinton, who was 
wounded in the thigh with a bayonet, and 
Lieutenant-colonels Livingston, Bruyn, and 
M’Laughry, and Captain Fenno, among the 
prisoners, were the principal. The enemy’s 
loss was about forty killed,—including Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell, of the Fifty-second 
Regiment, the Count Grabousky, Majors 
Sill, of the Sixty-third Regiment, and Grant, 
of the New York Volunteers, and Captain 
Stewart, of the Twenty-sixth Regiment— 
and about one hundred and fifty were 
wounded. 

Darkness obscured the scenes of strife be- 
fore the enemy had gained the complete 
control of the works; and, as we have seen, 
the two garrisons, mostly taken from the 
farms in the neighboring towns, availed 
themselves of the shelter which that dark- 
ness afforded, tu secure their safety by flight. 
It was not long, however, before the gloom 
was broken by another catastrophe. 

The Continental ‘frigates, Congress and 
Montgomery, as we have seen, had been or- 
dered down the river, by General Putnam, 
for the additional defense of the chevaua-de- 
Jrise boom and chain; but so unfit was the 
Congress for such a purpose, and so evident 
was her incapacity for even her own defense, 
that Governor Clinton, on the day before 
the assault, had ordered her return up the 
river to insure her safety. An attempt was 
made to execute that order, but, in conse- 
quence of “ being badly manned,” she “ could 
not be got off in time,” and was run ashore 
on the flat nearly opposite to West Point, 
where she was when the forts were stormed. 
The other frigate — the Montgomery — had 
neither anchor nor cables; and when she was 
headed up the river for the purpose of 
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escaping from the danger of capture, she was 
dependent, entirely, on the peculiarly uncer- 
tain winds of that locality, for success. With 
characteristic fitfulness, the wind died away 
when it was most needed; and, as she had 
no anchor to bring her to, the ebb-tide 
drifted the frigate back into the very danger 
which she was seeking to avoid. To prevent 
the enemy from capturing these frigates, at 


BURNING OF THE SHIPs. 


about ten o'clock, they were set on fire and 
abandoned, as were also two galleys which 
had accompanied them. “The flames sud- 
denly broke forth,” wrote one who was evi- 
dently an eye-witness, “and as every sail 
was set, the vessels soon became magnificent 
pyramids of fire. The reflection on.the steep 
face of the opposite mountain, and a long 
train of ruddy light that shone upon the 
water for a prodigious distance, had a won- 
derful effect; whilst the ear was awfully 
filled with the continued echoes from the 
rocky shores as the flames gradually reached 
the cannon. The whole was sublimely ter- 
minated by the explosions, which again left 
all to darkness.” 

The forts having fallen, the command of 
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the boom, chain, and chevaux-de-frise passed 
also into the hands of the enemy, and the 
passage of the river from one extremity of 
its navigable waters to the other, as well as 
the control of the country through which 
it flows, was at once transferred, indisputa- 
bly, to the Royal army—even General Put- 
nam, with the twelve hundred or more fresh 
troops which surrounded him at Peekskill, 
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hastily abandoned the entire Highland coun- 
try, with its immense repositories of stores, 
and found safety for themselves as speedily 
as possible in the distant inland village of 
Fishkill. 

Sir Henry Clinton promptly seized the 
golden opportunity which was thus afforded 
to him, and, as was his duty, he made haste 
to cripple those who had risen in rebellion 
against their common sovereign, and who 
were then waging war, in arms, against his 
legitimate auithority. 

Early on the morning after the capture of 
the forts, October 7th, the obstructions in 
the river were sufficiently removed to allow 
the passage of the galleys and small armed 
| vessels; and a summons signed by both Sir 
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Henry Clinton and Commodore Hotham, 
was sent with a flag, to Fort Constitution, 
opposite to West Point, demanding its sur- 
render; but the flag was fired on by the 
garrison of thé fort, and returned to Fort 
Montgomery, where Sir Henry had taken 
up his quarters. On the following day, Oc- 
tober 8th, Sir James Wallace, with the gal- 
leys and light-armed vessels, and General 
Tryon, with a sufficient military force, were 
dispatched up the river, with orders “ to 
chastise” those who had been guilty of that 
flagrant violation of the rules and courtesies 
of war; but the garrison did not await their 
arrival,—it had burned the barracks and 
storehouses, and fled, leaving the armament 
of the fort, curiously enough, entirely un- 
injured. 

On the morning of the 9th of October, still 
further to cripple the Americans in the pres- 
ent helplessness of the neighborhood, since 
General Putnam had abandoned it, Sir Henry 
Clinton dispatched Governor Tryon with 
Emerick’s Chasseurs, fifty Yagers, the Sev- 
enth Regiment of the line, the Hessian Reg- 
iment of Trumbach, and two three-pounders, 
to destroy the Continental village in the 
Highlands, which was one of the principal 
depositories of stores within the confederacy ; 
and, supposing that such an important ob- 
ject would call out the.most serious opposi- 
tion, he also ordered Colonels Fanning and 

‘Bayard, with their corps of Loyalists, to 
march from Verplanck’s Point, where they 
had remained since their movement from 
Tarrytown, for the purpose of co-operating 
with that detachment. There was no oppo- 
sition, however, and, without having been 
needed, the Loyalists were ordered back to 
Verplanck’s Point, while the original de- 
tachment destroyed the village, with bar- 
racks for fifteen hundred men, several im- 
mense storehouses, well filled with stores, 
and a number of wagons already laden and 
ready for removal. 

But the work of devastation did not end 
there. A flying squadron under Sir James 


Wallace was also sent up the river, destroy- 
ing all the river-craft—at that time the only | 
means of public conveyance as well as the 


principal mode of business transportation— | 
Vor. II.—20 
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which he met or overtook; and under cover 
of that naval force, General Vaughan, on the 
13th of October, “with a detachment from 
the little army under Sir Henry Clinton,” 
landed at Esopus Creek, into which a large 
number of vessels had been moved for shel- 
ter; where he captured and destroyed two 
batteries, an armed galley, and all the ves- 
sels. He marched thence on the same day 
to Kingston, which was then the seat of the 
Legislature of the State; and there he ap- 
pears to have met the first serious opposition 
which he had encountered since the capture 
of the forts. With an arrogance which was 
unusual, however, he assumed that he was 
insulted by that opposition,—“ having been 
fired at by some people as he entered it,” 
are the words,—and, as an act of assumed 
retaliation, he ‘reduced the town to ashes, 
with a vast collection of stores and provis- 
ions.” 

Having thus destroyed all that was within 
his reach, and learning from the capitulation 
of General Burgoyne that the passage of the 
river was no longer an object worthy of his 
attention, immediately after the return to 
Fort Montgomery of the marauding parties 
under General Vaughan and Sir James Wal- 
lace, Sir Henry Clinton abandoned Forts 
Montgomery and Clinton, and, with his vie- 
torious command, “re-embarked for New 
York.” 

The loss,of commissary stores and mate- 
rial for war in this series of disasters was 
immense,—the distress of the army under 
General Washington at Valley Forge, dur- 
ing the subsequent Winter, indicates how 
naked the country was then, and how little 
capable it must have been during the pre- 
ceding Autumn to sustain so peculiar and 
so severe a visitationm—and from one ex- 
treme of the country to the other there arose 
a cry of deep distress, over and above which 
were heard fierce denunciations of the every- 
where recognized author of it. 

The outraged feelings of the inhabitants 
of the valley of the Hudson found expres- 
sion in emphatic declarations that the gen- 
eral commanding the department was not 
only inefficient but disaffected to the cause 
of his country; that the loss of the forts 
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and “the subsequent ravages of the country 
on the east side of the river,’ were owing 
to his negligence, more or less criminal in 
its character; and that they would not, 
under any circumstances, render any assist- 
ance or support to the common cause, while 
_he was retained in command of the depart- 
ment. Compelled by that general outburst 
of indignation to look up from the personal 
‘ and local struggle for individual gain which 
has made it so notorious, the Continental 
Congress, on the 28th of November, so far 
recognized the claim of the whole country 
on its attention, as to order an inquiry 
to be made concerning the loss of the forts 
and the conduct of the principal officers 
who were immediately commanding them ; 
but the peculiar influences, personal and 
local, which had saddled the confederacy 
with the cause served also to prevent all 
haste in looking at the effects of the wrong- 
doing. Disregarding the stern necessities 
of the inhabitants of that portion of the 
country, if he was not also bending beneath 
the storm of indignation which was pouring 
the volume of its maledictions on him, Gen- 
eral Putnam absented himself from his post, 
so that it was not until March, 1778, that 
the Commissioners, to whom the subject was 
referred, met in Fishkill to make the neces- 
sary inquiries; and it was seen very soon 
afterwards, and stated to General Washing- 
ton by competent hands, that the inquiry 
which had been thus tardily instituted was 
so narrow in its scope, and was conducted 
with so much “delicacy” toward certain 
“peace officers and dowager generals who 
bring the army into contempt,” that it was, 
in fact, little else than an inquiry, so insti- 
tuted and conducted as to exonerate the 
great offender, already predestined to an 
acquittal. 

General Washington, however, was not 
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slow in comprehending the trouble, or in 
applying a remedy. He knew the man as 
well as the officer, and the want of integrity 
in the one, and of capacity in the other, 
were important elements in the case, with 
which he was already well acquainted—he 
did not wait, therefore, for the Report of 
the friendly Commissioners, but on the 16th 
of March he removed the offender from the 
command of the department; ordered him 
to Connecticut, notwithstanding he was then 
the second in rank in the army, to superin- 
tend the forwarding of recruits from that 
State; and never afterwards permitted him 
to hold an independent command. 

It mattered little what the Commissioners 
of the Congress should report, as the pre- 
ordained result of their inquiries, after Gen- 
eral Putnam had been thus ignominiously 
removed from the command in the High- 
lands and sent into merited obscurity; but 
the influence of the overwhelming testi- 
mony which they had examined and that 
of the official action of General Washington, 
in the case, were so great that even those 
Commissioners were compelled to declare 
the loss of the two forts, to which their in- 
quiry had been exclusively confined, ‘to have 
been by want of men, and not from any 
fault in the commanders,”—as if John Lamb 
or James Clinton (the bayonet wound in 
whose thigh told emphatically where he was 
when the garrison and the assaulting party 
had crossed bayonets) or George Clinton 
needed any testimonial of good conduct in 
the forts from any source,—and General 
Israel Putnam, about whose misconduct the 
report seems to have been as conveniently 
silent as it was, also, concerning his efficiency 
and his fidelity, if he possessed any, stood 
forth unrelieved as the only person on whom 
the terrible responsibility could possibly be 
imposed. 
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A VENETIAN GONDOLA, 


ROM Vienna there is no easier way 

into the sunshine of Italy than over 
the Semmering Alps,” though nobody talks 
much about it, nobody reads or writes of it, 
and nobody travels it who can take time for 
any other. Out of the chill of the Austrian 
valleys the trains wind jn half a day through 
a country first beautiful, then wilder and 
grander every hour, to the plateau along 
the summits of the Carpathian Hills. Here 
how bleak it is! how barren of all vegeta- 
tion! The peasants waiting by the railway 
stations shiver in their sheepskins. The 
dwellings, poor and mean, seem to crouch on 
the hard breast of the hills. The traveler 
wraps himself in his rug, and longs for a tin 
box of hot water for his benumbed feet, as 
the wind creeps through the cracks of his 
uncarpeted carriage. Far behind and far 
below, 


climbing. A “marvel of engineering,” 
called it in its day, and would so call it still 
if engineering skill of this century had not 
since produced so many greater marvels. 
Yet near the summit a series of magnificent 


works follow in rapid succession. No sooner 





| or stone. 
| beautiful scenery around Breitenstein (the 





but always in sight, stretches the | 
great white road, over which he has been | 
they | 


are we out of the Klam Tunnel than the 
mighty viaducts Yagergraber and Gramperl- 
graben claim our attention. They each con- 
sist of two rows of grand arches, one above 
the other. Then the precipices of the next 
mountain are pierced with a triple tunnel, 
connected by vaulted galleries of masonry 
to protect the line from avalanches of snow 
Out of these we come upon the 


shining stone), where the train stops long 
enough to allow a peep at the little chapel 
of Our Lady, erected for the worship of the 
laborers upon the road. Then away we go 
over another viaduct of six arches above 
and three below, and another still of five 
below and ten above. Our astonishment is 
thus repeated until we reach the Semmer- 
ing Station at the head of the Pass. Here 
further climbing by rail is prevented by the 
piercing of this last cliff by a tunnel of four 
thousand six hundred feet in length, at a 


| height of twenty-eight hundred feet above 


the sea. It was the highest railway in the 
world, and the old carriage road was carried 


' four hundred feet higher still and passed di- 


rectly over the tunnel. And yet so easily 
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does the train creep up that, but for watch- 
ing the road and the widening landscape and 
the deepening valleys, one would hardly be 
conscious of the ascent. 

A little rest near the summit, and down 
we go on the southern side. How soon the 
change of temperature is felt! Warm lines 
of light stream into the carriage windows. 
The firs make a black border on the distant 
horizon. The goats find herbage on the 
rocky hills. Soon the oaks greet us with a 
rustle of russet leaves, and we even catch a 
glimpse of an ambitious Lombardy poplar, 
standing grim and straight and all alone by 
the wayside. While we are wondering if 
the tree, in the chill and buffeting of wind 
and storm, has never repented having climbed 
above its proper latitude, we have left it far 
behind, and are coming out of the region 
of gray peaks and jagged cliffs and dark ra- 
vines on to the edge of the grand plateau, five 
miles wide and twenty long, in the center 
of which stands the castle and town of Gratz, 
the capital of Styria. It is an interesting 
old town of about sixty thousand people. 
It has a university, and is the residence of a 
bishop. It had a citadel, the ruined walls 
and towers of which rising in the midst of the 
town add greatly to its picturesque effect. 
Napoleon destroyed it in 1809. Its largest 
building, once a Jesuit convent, is now a 
public school. Its greatest curiosity is the 
tomb of the Emperor Ferdinand II, remem- 
bered as a relentless persecutor of the Prot- 
estants. 

In the surrounding mountains are legends 
told by the cottage fires of how the emperor 
hunted them like wild beasts; and in the 
city we can, if we like, see the very spot 
where he made a bonfire of ten thousand 
Protestant books. Whether it is all worth 
lingering for we must decide. We may re- 
main all night, or, taking a good dinner at 
the railway restaurant, move on, thus hav- 
ing all the glory of the mountains with the 
regal beauty of the sunset colors on them, 
and stop to sleep within sound of the old 
church bells of Adelsburg. And, believe 
me, the wanderer who knows and loves Italy, 
however he may have wearied of her endless 
clang of bells, will sleep the sweeter for 
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their evening sounds the first night after a 
year away. 

Here at Adelsburg we must pass a morn- 
ing to view that wondrous temple in the 
mountain side, that grand cathedral, literally 
‘a house not made with hands,” where the 
pure fingers of mountain streams have 
wrought arch and aisle and column and 
shrine in the caverns of the everlasting hills. 
We have a walk of twenty minutes to the 
cliff in the face of the mountain, below a 
ruined castle, at which point the river Poik 
disappears beneath the hill. We shall hear 
its sound when we have entered the cavern, 
but shall only have distant glimpses of the 
stream as its dark, writhing current is re- 
vealed now and then in the glare of the 
torches. We enter the low gateway by the 
river’s tomb, and, following the guide, issue 
soon upon a vast chamber in the mountain, 
one hundred feet high and three hundred 
feet in length. Here the rushing river re- 
appears for a moment, and the only sound 
we hear is its gurgle as it goes on into the 
darkness beyond the taper’s glare. Fifty 
years ago this one chamber was thought to 
be the entire cave, when it was discovered 
by penetrating the wall of stalactites that it 
was only what one has called “ the vestibule 
of one of the most magnificent of all the 
temples nature has built for herself in the 
region of the night.” We follow on won- 
dering to the edge of the hidden stream, 
cross it on a little foot-bridge, creep timidly - 
up the steps on the other side, and penetrate 
to the temple itself. Here is a series of 
chambers varying in size. They will occupy 
three hours in the exploration, many of 
them wondrously beautiful in the purity 
and form of the stalactites, which form col- 
umns of varied grace by drooping to meet 
the stalagmites that are every-where rising 
from the floor. It is a place where one may 
give the mind to unlimited imagination and 
fancies. The fantastic shapes are like the 
spreading boughs of trees. The slender col- 
umns shape themselves into the semblance 
of chapel and altar and pulpit. Human 
figures in quaint draperies seem to be stand- 
ing or kneeling in the distance. Some of 
the curtains of stalactites are so interlaced 
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SWISS RIFLEMEN WAITING FOR A TRAIN. 


that they make a screen delicate and trans- 
parent as lace. In the largest chamber of 
all the surrounding people hold annually 
the Whitmonday ball. We could hardly 
imagine the place filled with merry dancers 
and flickering lights if the scene of a mili- 





tary. ball in the great salt mine of Poland 
had not left on the mind a similar picture. 
Another chamber is called that of Calvary 
from the semblance of a mount and cross 
and human figures, all formed from the drop- 
pings of the water. Not a sound is heard 
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ON THE GUIDECCA. 


save the low, perpetual drip, drip; not a 
sight save the strange moveless forms. It is 
like being in a half-formed world of beauty 
on which had dropped suddenly an awful 
spell of petrifaction. The strange glare of 


colored lights on all this ghostly whiteness 
increased greatly the weird and unreal effect. 
Beautiful and wonderful as it was, we crept 
out rather ‘gladly into the sunlight, better 
prepared for all the lavish light and beauty 
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that will rise to meet us out of the Sunny 
South. 

Once enroute, what a change since yesterday ! 
Before we can realize it the mulberry trees are 
before us, bound together by festoons of last 
year’s vines. There are willows growing by 
the river banks; there are white villas lying 
among the trees, and on one hand in the dis- 
tance a long Alpine chain of snowy peaks, 
and on the other the shining waters of the 
Southern Sea. How beautiful itis! A sea 
of glass only waiting for the sunset to be 
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this! And we shall not have time to tire, 
for between us and the Mediterranean lie 
the temptation of all that is fair in this fair- 
est of lands. Yet will any other place give 
such welcome as we feel in this silent old 
city? See how she floods her canals, though 
it is mid-November, with almost Summer 
sunshine. It calls us out early in the morn- 
ing to renew our acquaintance with the old 
familiar places. No sooner are we on the 
street than we are surrounded by an escort 
of beggars. There are haggard old women, 


STREET SCENE. 


mingled with fire. At this first sight of it 
one forgives its treacherous tossing and for- 
gets and remembers only its charm. There 
it lies, smiling a welcome as we draw nearer 
and nearer every hour, till the mainland 
breaks into islands, and we glide on to the 
great bridge, twelve thousand feet long and 
resting on more than two hundred arches, 
across the lagune that separates us from the 
rest of the world, and leaves us, just as the 
sunset reddens the sky, to find our way to 
our old hotel in Venice. 

How like a dream it all is! The silence 
and sweetness, the rest to body and soul, 
after the whirl of wheels and the noisy rush 
of the train! How softly the oars dip! how 
the windows of the old marble palaces throw 
back the yellow light! How sure we are 
in this first hour that we could never tire of 





out of whose faces have faded all traces of 
comeliness, but in whose eyes there is a 
pleading sadness hard to be resisted. There 
are roguish, dark-eyed boys, tattered and 
picturesque, who laugh in your face with 
saucy assurance, and seem to think it equal 
fun whether their entreaties are granted or 
denied. They go with us into the court of 
the ducal palace (it is only a turn round the 
corner from “ Danielis”). They watch us, 
while we in turn watch the women who 
come to the great bronze well to draw. 
Very strong-armed, broad-shouldered, short- 
skirted women these, looking in their black 
hats more like the strong peasants of the 
Tyrol than the children of this city of the 
sea. They are a fair representative of the 
hard-worked poorer class of Venetian women. 
Here in a land of romance and poetry they 
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STREET IN VENICE. 











seem to possess no 
realization of the 
existence of either, 
Not a matron or 
maiden among the 
hundreds that 
come day after day 
to this well to draw 
drops her eyes to 
study, the bronze 
carvings of great 
antiquity and 
beauty that adorn 
its sides or to muse 
over the deep ruts 
worn by the rope’s 
passage for hun- 
dreds of years. 
The mighty past 
of the place, their 
own curious and 
wonderful history, 
is nothing to the 
masses of the peo- 
ple. Facts that 
lie behind their 
present are less to 
them than legend 
of some wonder- 
working saint. 
They fill their shin- 
ing copper buck- 
ets, hook them to 
either end of a 
wooden bar, which 
they lift to their 
shoulders, striding 
away under their 
yoke like any other 
beast of burden. 
These poorer peo- 
ple do not make 
much use of the 
gondola, though 
every street is 
filled with water. 
The gondola is 4 
luxury as much 
as is the cab in 
streets of other 
cities, and there is 
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GHETTO. 


a little foot-path beside nearly every canal, | 


and bridges so numerous that one may reach 
nearly every portion of the city on foot. 


The rich keep gondolas of their own, often | 


very luxurious, and the gondolier wears the 
family livery, and ranks like the coachman 
in the household. The colors of the boats 


were at one time varied and beautiful, but | 


the people so vied with each other in the 


took upon itself to check the extravagance 
by decreeing that only black should be used. 
Of course, the city lost in artistic effect, for 
no place in the world seems to need more 
the glow and charm of color, and it may 
still be found in the yellow and: crimson 
sails of the fishing-boats that go sailing down 
the lagune. We have colors here, too, in 


| this grand old court of the ducal palace, 
richness of this display that the government / 


subdued and mellowed by time, but full of 
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BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


richness and beauty such as might almost 
tempt a Titian back to pallette and brush. 
So long as we linger to enjoy it, the beggars 
linger with us, only falling away at the foot 
of the grand staircase, up and down which 
passed all the grand processions of the old 
Venetian times. The boys run away for a 
regular game of toss up with the soldi they 
have worried out of us, and the old women 
steal into the side door of St. Mark’s, there 
to say a prayer, with one eye open, while 

they lay in wait for our coming; for they | 





know full well the old cathedral can not be 
passed by. 

One hardly counts time by hours who 
finds himself inside the Doge’s Palace. Its 
grand old chambers covered with works of , 
art by the best masters of art’s best time, 
would charm one into stay; but when the 


| old nobles seem to step down from the can- 


vas, and the old days to re-create themselves, 
till the old life begins to move around one, 
ard the Bride of the Sea puts on her beau- 


| tiful garments, the dreamer is doubly tempted 

















to forget. But an impatient custodian, jing- 
ling his keys by way of reminder that it is 
time to move on, and a glance from the win- 
dow into the Venice of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, tends to disenchant one, and we hurry 
out and follow through gallery and corridor 
to take another look at the ever remembered 
Bridge of Sighs. Ah, this Ponti del Supiro! 
I suppose more people have been foolish over 
it than over any other one spot in Europe, 
unless perhaps it may be the dungeon of the 
Castle of Chillon. There has been reality 
of suffering here in times past enough to 
form a foundation for imaginary passions of 
anguish to be reared by successive tourists 
so long as the bridge shall stand. But to- 
day a little gleam of present reality min- 
gles with the fabric of our dream; for, just 
as we gazed from the window from which 
the condemned prisoner might take his fare- 
well glance of sky and sea, as he passed over 
the bridge from judgment-hall to dungeon, 
a boat shot down the canal and stopped at 
the water-gate of the prison directly below 
oureyes. From this boat the soldiers hustled 
three or four brown-faced, black - bearded 
brigands, just brought in from the mainland, 
where, for a long time, a daring band had 
been dashing from the mountains down 
among the peasants and the villas. We 
could hear the rough words of command and 
the clang of the gate as it shut the felons in, 
and the light laugh and splash of the oars, 
as the soldiers rowed away and left them in 
the prison. 

Slowly we went back down the stairs at 
whose top the head of Faliero fell beneath 
the axe of Venetian justice, across the court, 
and into the Church of St. Mark. It has 
not changed since we wandered down its dim 
aisles so many years agone. Still the gold 
of its mosaics glistens and glows. Still the 
beauty of its old paintings seems to mellow 
and deepen instead of fading with the years. 
Still it seems more a marvel as the centuries 
go by, gorgeous with a half-barbaric splen- 
dor, seen through a veil of somber shadow 
that only renders it more attractive. The 
same golden lamps were swinging before the 
altars, the same picturesque groups kneeling 
at the sacred places, the same red-booked 
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tourists wandering under the arches, and the 
same low murmur rising from the confes- 


sionals. But out under the woolen curtain 
that swings before the great portal, touching 
the columns said fo have been brought from 
the temple of Jerusalem, into the sunshine 
of St. Mark’s Square, and what a leap we 
take from long-gone centuries to this! A 
band of music was playing lively operatic 
airs; fair Venetian children were toying in 
the sun; lingering strangers sauntered be- 
fore the shop windows, and were elbowed by 
the crowd within the colonnade. Though 
early in the afternoon, Horian’s tables were 
full of people sipping chocolate or eating 
ices. When on the old clock tower, when 
the Moors lifted their iron hands to strike 
the hour of two, countless pigeons came 
fluttering from roof and tower, and blacken- 
ing the air with their numbers they fluttered 
to the foot of the Campanile. They have 
always been specially cared for by the people 
since the days when they were brought here 
from Alexandria, perhaps by that very fleet 
that boasted to have brought a portion of 
the stolen body of St. Mark. Legacies have 
been left to reed the pigeons, and the gov- 
ernment has always given them its protec- 
tion, till the consciousness of its inheritance 
seems born in the winged generations of the 
present, and they come regularly to be fed. 

The ragged boys supplied our hands with 
corn, and the tame little creatures flut- 
tered to our shoulders and perched on 
our wrists in perfect security. How mo- 
ments like this of pure pleasure come again 
and again before us. When this was over, 
we passed through from the famous Square, 
the largest plot of land in Venice, the scene 
of all her civic glory, the rendezvous of 
her people for all purposes and all times,— 
out through the Piazetta, or little square, 
where stands the column surrounded by the 
Winged Lion. It is so high that the ship 
may see it coming up the lagune. Here 
wait the gondolas. We look instinctively 
for Sebastiana,—a stalwart man in middle 
life, who rowed us years ago; but he is not 
here. Never mind, Bartholdo will do as 
well. He helps us to the low seats in his 
coffin-shaped gondola, which he manages 
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dextrously with only one oar. We want to | just the same, and we could almost fancy 
go and have a look at the masterpiece of Ti- | the student artists, who sit here copying the 
tian before the afternoon sun is too low, | famous paintings, the very same. So famil- 
and thence, to stand a moment in the church | iar is the aspect of the place that we for- 
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PIAZZA OF ST. 





where we shall find his tomb, and also that of | get that those who painted here so long ago 
Canova. The great “Assumption” keeps its | have long ere this not only their honors, but 
place at the end of the old familiar gallery. | their silver hairs. The gallery was the 


| 
The light gleams in the Western windows | Council Chamber of a wealthy brotherhood 
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COFFEE HOUSE ON THE RIVA DEGLI SCHIAVONI. 


that dwelt here in the days when convents 
surpassed the palaces in splendor. The room 
is too somber, and the famous picture hangs 
so high as to make the face of the Mother 
far above us. It is perhaps as fine an em- 
bodiment of ideal motherhood as any at- 


tempt of any artist. It is no girl face shrink- 
ing timidly from the great thoughts that are 
| God’s thoughts, and so too great and high 
| and deep for her, but the face of a woman, 
| calm and tender and strong. If the ideal 
| glory to be given her was to be that of a 
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high seat in the midst of adoring worshipers, 
Titian has made a woman who would scorn 
the gift. But he made her like one already 
crowned by virtue of the suffering she had 
felt, with a keener insight and higher sym- 
pathy than other women know. One could 
not study the face without feeling that its 
powerful element was sympathy, sympathy 
with other women, especially, in the anguish 
they are powerless to help, and the pain they 
must see their loved ones bear. From this 
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derful “St. Peter Martyr,” destroyed by fire 
a few years since in the chapel of San Gio- 
vanni and San Paulo. Before the marble 
canopy on which these pictures are carved 
is a noble statue of the artist. Figures, 
representing the arts, approach on either 
side as if to do him homage; yet his eyes 
seem to look straight forward across the 
church ihto the open door of the tomb of 
Canova. This monument was designed by 
Canova himself, and appears in the Church 
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FROM THE LAGUNES. 


face the eye wanders to the rest of the pic- 
ture and even restlessly back again. The 
thronging cherubs above are full of beauty 
and grace; the face of the watching disciple 
below is one of rare grandeur and power; 
but the marvel and charm of this, as of many 
a living picture, is the beautiful mother face. 
In this gallery we find Titian’s earliest, 
latest, and best work. The first named was 
painted by a boy of fourteen, the last touched 
by the trembling hand of age. He counted 





nearly a century of life, dying in his ninety- | 


eighth year. 


Upon his tomb in the old | 


Church of Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, his | 
greatest picture, the “Assumption,” has | 
been reproduced in high relief. In panels | 


on either side of it are copies in marble of 


his two other greatest works,—“‘ The Meet- | 


ing of Mary and Elizabeth,” and the won- | 


of the Capuchins in Vienna, at the tomb of 
the Archduchess Anne of Austria. When 
the great sculptor died, nothing more fitting 
could be found than his own design, and 
Venice adopted it with slight modifications. 
It is a pyramidal block of white marble, in 
which is an open door, through which we see 
the darkness of the grave. Beside this door 
crouches, as if subdued, the Winged Lion of 
St. Mark. Genius, with inverted torch and 
drooping wing, sits mourning by, as if all 
flight were at an end, all inspiration gone. 
The laurel crown has dropped unworn from 
the hand. The head that should wear it is 
in the dust. A sad procession, bearing the 
sacred urnand garlands for the grave, slowly 
approaches. Every figure is instinct with 
sorrow. The very flowers droop heavily. 
Painting languishes and sculpture holds the 
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emblematic chisel, as if all noble work were 
done. It is a work worthy the great Canova, 
and the whole beautiful subject is rendered 
more impressive by the statue of that other 
artist sitting in white across the dim church 
aisle, with the records of his own great work 
around him and ever this open grave in sight. 

Ah! if we only had time, what a world 
of enjoyment this old city would unfold. 
We do not wonder the old Franciscans, who 
called ‘St. Mary the glory of the Brother- 
hood,” and built thischurch for her, gave up 
their convents reluctantly for picture galle- 
ries and libraries and hospitals and public 
schools,—or that they hang about the old 
haunts, living on their pensions and trying 
to act as if the securalization were only a 
farce, after all, and the treasures of the city 
were still in their own and the Dominican 
hands. But we must away to have the sun- 
set hour on the Grand Canal, and to get a 
glimpse of the people as they come out for 
the evening enjoyment in the open air. 
The best, or I should say, the nobles and the 
wealthy, will gather in the square of St. 
Mark, with the Ducal Palace and the Cathe- 
dral rising in the moonlight before them— 
just as they have stood for eight hundred 
years before them; the old bell-tower whose 
bell at one time was never rung but by the 
Doge’s command, casting its shadow on the 
pavements; with music and song and jest, 
and the glitter of the colonnade bright with 
the countless lights that illumine the shops 
of the merchants. But other classes will 
gather on the Rialto, the bridge that spans 
the Grand Canal; and in the Merchants’ 
Square, atits foot, where tradition still finds 
for us the house of the “ Merchant” of Shake- 
speare. This Ponti de Rialto is the largest 
in Venice, and it was for a long time the 
only bridge that crossed the Canale Grande. 
It is one hundred and fifty feet in width and 
rests on twelve thousand piles. On either 
side of it, small shops and houses have been 
built, and to appreciate the Rialto we must 
leave the gondola and walk across it. It is 
the great resort of all retail dealers, and 
very crowded day and night. A stranger 
lingering here an hour or two in the busy 
part of the day would see many strange 
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sights and receive a revelation of the habits 
and customs of street-life in Venice among 
the common people that can never be thor- 
oughly had from books. In the midst of 
wildest hubbub and confusion ‘of hurrying 
men and boys, to whom the bridge is market 
and exchange, the women who sell eggs 
quietly sit and knit, with beside them not 
only baskets of eggs, but also baskets in 
which the hens are quietly resting, ready 
to be bought or to lay their eggs on the 
spot, so that the thrifty mistress may 
lose neither trade nor time. She takes 
them home at night and brings them again 
in the morning, and the usually timid flut- 
tering things seemed perfectly domesticated 
and content. Many street restaurants sup- 
ply the people with meals, and when the 
food is cooked a servant fills a tray with 
bowls of hot soup, or plates of vegetables, 
and with wondrous dexterity and skill darts 
in and out among the crowd, disposing of 
his load, and returning after a time to gather 
up his soiled china. Here we are trans- 
ferred again to the life of the past. This 
canal is the largest of the four hundred wat- 
ery streets, and it winds in the form of the 
letter § for a distance of four miles, begin- 
ning above the Grand Square at the Gui- 
decca, and ending at Santa Chiara, at the 
mouth of the lagune. Along this canal 
stand nearly all the marble palaces that be- 
longed to the names that made Venice what 
she was to the world in the days of the Re- 
public, names of Foscari and Grimani and 
Loredan and Balbi and Mocenigo, all writ- 
ten in that “ Libra d’Oro,” or book of gold 
burned in the Square of St. Mark in 1797. 
Not so easily, however, could Venetian his- 
tory be destroyed. A pride in it remains 
in the heart of every man, however lowly,— 
a heritage from father to son that helped 
them to keep the possibility of freedom, even 
after the yellow banner of Austria floated 
from the staff over which crouched the 
Winged Lion. From that same staff once 
they flung to the wizds the flags of conquered 
nations. It is a comfort to know that di- 
lapidated as the glorious old city is, she can 
lift up her eyes to-day and see floating there 
the tricolor of a United Italy. 
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BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 


(BARRY CORNWALL.) 


REMEMBER that, when a young girl, 

one dull afternoon I went to my father’s 
library to find something for a half-hour’s 
amusement. I wanted astory, but failing of 
that poetry might do; and so my eye rested 
on a very small volume, entitled “ English 
Songs, by Barry Cornwall.” Songs were my 
delight, and I dipped first into one “ beauty ” 
and then into another. At last I gave my- 
self up to the book and,—the school-girl’s 
lessons were unlearned, her music neglected. 
To-day, after a lapse of fifteen years, the 
same Barry Cornwall has beguiled me from 
my afternoon’s work, and cheered a rainy 
day. But the pleasure is tinged with sad- 
ness, for it is not only Barry Cornwall’s own 
pleasant recollections that I read, but is his 
life-history,—he is but a memory now. 
* In October, 1874, Bryan Waller Procter, 
familiarly known in English literature as 
“Barry Cornwall,” at the advanced age of 


eighty-seven years, joined the great majority 
of England’s hallowed sons of song on “ the 


other side.” Probably most people of the 
present day have read but little of Mr. Proc- 
ter’s poems, but many of his songs will al- 
ways be known as among the choicest En- 
glish lyrics. 

The great charm of the book we have just 
laid down is the parts written by himself, 
and in the glimpses it affords of the cele- 
brated men with whom Mr. Procter was on 
intimate terms. Of his friends he says, “In 
counting up the names of persons known to 
me who were in some way or other con- 
nected with literature I reckoned up more 
than one hundred, but I have had more than 
sixty years to do this in.” His associates 
in literature venerated and loved him. 
Dickens and Thackeray never ceased to re- 
gard him with true affection, and such men 
as Browning and Tennyson, Carlyle and 
Forster were about him to the last. The 
fame of his daughter, Adelaide Procter, adds 
to his own, as it was also his greatest pride 


and pleasure during life-time. 
Vol. I.—21 





Mr. Procter’s prose style reminds me of 
Irving, and his sketches and essays gain a 
new interest as we come to know the man 
himself through the little autobiographical 
sketch he has left, while his recollections of 
men of letters are really unique in the happy 
way the peculiarities of famous characters are 
brought out. The editor of the “ Recollec- 
tions” says of him, “ Mr. Procter was the last 
man in the world to write an autobiography. 
He never cared to dwell for a moment on 
his own deeds, thoughts, and feelings. Most 
men in the light of such real literary suc- 
cess as Mr. Procter’s would have remem- 
bered this and that remarkable fact about 
their boyish days; but he writes, ‘nothing 
particular marked my childhood, I was 
found to be much as boys usually are. ‘ 
My tastes even were common enough.’ Yet 
quite unaware that it is not the case with 
‘other boys’ he adds, ‘I heard music in the 
winds and the murmuring river.’” 

In his sixth year he was sent to boarding- 
school; but just before this he fell in love. 
Poets again and again have had this singular 
capacity for loving, with the full vehemence 
of passion, in the innocence and ignorance 
of early childhood. In this instance death 
joined with loye in lifting the soul of the in- 
fant poet into that sweet and pure atmosphere 
from which it never descended. Here is the 
love episode in his own words; let those re- 
ceive it who can: “She was a pretty, deli- 
cate girl, and very amiable; and I became— 
yes, it is true, for I remember the strong 
feelings of that time—enamored of her. 
My love had the fire of passion, but not the 
clay which drags it downward; it partook 
of the innocency of my years, while it ethe- 
realized me. The last time I ever 
saw her was (as well as I can recollect) in 
October. 1 was told that Miss R. was ill; was 
very ill, and that perhaps I might not see her 
again. Death I could not, of course, com- 
prehend; but I understood perfectly wha: 
was a perpetual absence from my pretty 
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friend. Whether I wept or raved, or how it 
was, I know not; but I was taken to visit 
her. The sun was near his setting ; 
but the whole of the wide west was illu- 
_minated and threw crimson and scarlet colors 
on the windows, over which hung a cloud 
of vine-stalks and changing leaves that 
dropped by scores on every summons of the 
blast. . . . 
in a large arm-chair, covered with white, 
like a faded Flora, and was looking at the 
sun; but she turned her bright and gentle 
looks on me, and the pink bloom dimpled 
on her cheek as she smiled and bade me wel- 
come.” 

At school he was discerning enough to 

love, and no doubt sympathize with, in boy- 
ish fashion, a dear old Monsieur Moliére. 
His picture of this French emigré is so well 
drawn that I can not do better than to re- 
produce it: “He was about fifty years of 
age, had a somewhat dark complexion, a 
Roman nose, and a gentle and very express- 
ive mouth, which looked as if it were (as, 
indeed, it was) the property of a gentleman. 
I never heard a cross or vulgar word from 
his mouth. I see him with his 
large side curls, and his fawn-colored coat, 
always neat, yet always threadbare. 
It was surmised by us that he divided 
his earnings with some of his country- 
men, poorer even than himself. He was 
fond of flowers—mignonnette or myrtle—and 
when the warmer season allowed of these 
being purchased cheaply, we saw him often 
wear a small sprig of these in the breast of 
his coat, and these he would introduce 
proudly to some of the elder boys who pre- 
* tended to appreciate flowers. His 
old silk purse was displayed only when 
some case of extreme distress urged him to 
expend a bounteous sixpence. After these 
gifts (when in Summer) we fancied that we 
never saw the customary sprig of myrtle. 
There was only the threadbare, fawn-colored 
coat wrapped round his warm and tender 
heart.” 

At thirteen years of age young Procter 
went to Harrow. He was a schoolmate of 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Byron, and his 
recollections of the poet as a school-boy are 


She was sitting (as I entered) 
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of interest. He speaks of Byron “ with an 
iron cramp on one of his feet, with loose 
corduroy trousers plentifully relieved by 
ink, and with finger-nails bitten to the quick. 
He was loud, even coarse, and very capable 
of a boy’s vulgar enjoyments. He played 
at hockey and raquets, and was occasionally 
engaged in pugilistic combats. . . . A 
rough, curly-headed boy, apparently noth- 
ing more.” 

Procter showed as a boy the lack that fol- 
lowed all through his long life,—he was not 
ambitiousenough. During the long vacations, 
a female servant, one far beyond her station 
in intellectual endowments, taught him to 
know and love Shakespeare. “I will buy a 
‘Shakespeare’ with the first money I get,” 
was his resolve, and the resolution was soon 
accomplished. From this time dates his 
growing appreciation of Shakespeare, and so 
marked was his study of the immortal bard, 
that Lord Jeffrey, in reviewing “ Barry Corn- 
wall’s Poems,” says, “It is obvious that a 
man may imitate Shakespeare and his great 
compeers without presuming to rival their 
variety and universality, and merely by en- 
deavoring to copy one or two of their many 
styles and excellencies. This is the case 
with Mr. Cornwall. It is the tender, 
the sweet, and the fanciful only that he as- 
pires to copy; the girlish innocence and 
lovely sorrow of Juliet, Imogen, Perdita, 
and Viola.” But many years passed away 
between the time when the school-boy de 
voted his spending money to buying a 
“Shakespeare,” and the time when the 
young man succeeded so triumphantly in 
his first poetic ventures. The boy wrote no 
verses, and seems to have “chanced it” 
with his lessons as the other did. When 
Procter left school his father sent him to 
study law in Wiltshire. He tells the story 
of the feelings awakened in him by country 
life delightfully: “The violet in the first 
grass, the daisy in the meadow, the rose and 
honeysuckle blossom which enrich every 
hedge, feed your mind gradually with grace 
and sweetness and strength, until all your 
town armor of ignorance is cast aside. Your 
thoughts, which have hitherto been obscured 
by boyish things, become refined; your sight 
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opens and admits wider sights and more 
gentle objects; your affection adopts the 
softer virtues; the body yields to the intel- 
lect; you rise from the dust at once.” 

And, now, at eighteen years of age, having 
read in early youth the major part of the 
greatest poet in the world, he “abandons 
earthly legal doubts and dull, uninteresting 
facts for the region of fiction.” He happened 
upon a village circulating library ; the books 
had been bought at sales for the value of 
waste paper, but they proved to be the spur 
he needed. He says: “If I had never be- 
come intimate with Le Sage and Fielding and 
Richardson, with Sterne and Inchbald and 
Radcliffe, I should perhaps have stopped at 
my seventeenth year disheartened on my way. 
But they were my encouragers; they forced 
me to travel onward to the intellectual 
mountains.” From this time Proctor was 
an omnivorous reader, and it was but a step 
to try his own hand at letters. He began 
with verse, and succeeded tolerably. His 
father died in the beginning of the year 
1816, after which he read with a conveyancer, 
and was soon afterwards in partnership with 
a Mr. Flaney, which partnership after en- 
tailing a pecuniary loss was dissolved. For 
a while he was said to be “living by his pen,” 
and to have found it a very irksome mode 
of life, but it must have, been a very tempo- 
rary necessity, as in 1824, when he married, 


he had an income of five hundred pounds’ 


from houses left him by his father. 

“Barry Cornwall’s active career as a poet 
dates from his connection with the Literary 
Gazette in 1815, and ends with the publica- 
tion of “The Flood of Thessaly,” and other 


Poems, in 1823. The “English Songs,” - 


which is his most enduring work, appeared 
in 1832, but they had been written at differ- 
ent times through many previous years. 
The “ Dramatic Scenes,” “ Marcian Colonna,” 
the “Sicilian Story,” “Mirandola, a Trag- 
edy,” and the “ Flood of Thessaly,” all ap- 
peared between the years 1819 and 1823. 
Such a remarkable display of facility in a 
high order of composition soon won him 
fame. But his crowning triumph was the 
production of his tragedy on the stage of 
the Covent Garden Theater. Macready and 
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Charles Kemble sustained the leading char- 
acters, and the success on the first night was 
complete. 

I have spoken of his “Songs” as his most 
enduring work, for they are, many of them, 
truly national lyrics. Their rhythm is per- 
fect, the words seem to fall like pearls,—no 
others would do; and the songs that have 
been set to music, such as “ Touch us Gently, 
O Time,” “The Sea,” and especially “The 
Return of the Admiral,” are well worth 
seeking out. Many of the songs have not 
been set to music, and would be invaluable 
to some musician who could interpret their 
sentiment in sweet sounds. A few speci- 


mens may serve to illustrate the rhythmical 
beauty and finish of his songs: 


“Dream, baby, dream! 
The stars are glowing, 
Hears’t thou the stream ? 
’T is softly flowing. 
All gently glide the hours ; 
Above no tempest lowers ; 
Below are fragrant flowers 
In silence growing. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Till dawn to-morrow! 
Why should’st thou weep, 
Who know’st no sorrow ? 
Too soon come pains and fears; 
Too soon a cause for tears ; 
So, from thy future years, 
No sadness borrow. 


Dream, baby, dream ! 
.Thine eyelids quiver. 

Know’st thou the theme 
Of yon soft river ? 

It saith ‘Be calm, be sure, 

Unfailing, gentle, pure, 

So shall thy life endure, 
Like mine, forever!’ ’’ 

But time and space will fail us to tell the 
story of the years between his marriage in 
1824 and his death in 1874. He was pecul- 
iarly fortunate in his choice of a wife, mar- 
rying a Miss Skepper, the daughter of Mrs. 
Basil Montagu by her first marriage. His bi- 
ographer, in noticing his good fortune, says: 
“No young man who understood what honor 
meant,—and none understood it better than 
the high-minded and sensitive young poet,— 
could think that fame had in store for him 
any favor which could surpass or equal those 
which she was now conferring on him.” 
About this time he wrote several sketches 
and essays, which were afterwards collected 
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by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, in 
two volumes entitled “Essays and Tales, by 
Barry Cornwall.” A notice of these vol- 
umes says, “One of the stories in the first 
volume of these prose writings, called the 
‘Man Hunter,’ is quite equal in power to 
any of the graphic pieces of a similar charac- 
ter ever written by DeQuincey or Dickens.” 
After his marriage Mr. Procter went to work 
in earnest at his profession,—that of a con- 
veyancer,—and putting his whole heart in 
it, enjoyed it. His wife writes, “I do not 
think that any literary successes ever grati- 
fied him so much as when some solicitor on 
the adverse side, pleased with his work, em- 
ployed him.” He took pupils, too, of whom 
he had between forty and fifty. In 1825 
the poet’s first child, Adelaide, was born. 
Here is a beautiful sonnet he addressed to 
his little daughter: 

‘Child of my heart! My sweet, beloved first-born ! 
Thou dove, who tidings bring’st of calmer hours! 

Thou rainbow, who dost shine when all the showers 
Are past or passing! Rose which hath no thorn, 

No spot, no blemish, pure and unforlorn, 

Untouched, untainted! Oh my flower of flowers, 
More welcome than to bees are Summer bowers, 

To stranded seamen life assuring morn ! 

Welcome, a thousand welcomes! Care, who clings 
Round all, seems loosening now its serpent fold ; ; 
New hope-springs upward, and the bright world seems 
Cast back into a youth of endless Springs! 


Sweet mother, is it so? Or grow I old, 
Bewildered in divine Elysian dreams?” 


In 1831 Mr. Procter was called to the bar, 
and in 1832 was appointed “ Metropolitan 
Commissioner of Lunacy,” with a salary of 
nine hundred pounds a year, which post he 
filled for thirty years, and then resigned as 
his health failed. A legacy was left him, 
about the time of this resignation, by his 
old friend, Mr. Kenyon, which made the 
loss of income less important to him than it 
would otherwise have been. His life through 
all these years flowed evenly, and was marked 
by but two great points of personal interest. 
The first was the prominent position which 
his daughter so suddenly acquired as a poet, 
and the second was the death of that be- 
loved daughter in 1864. Mr. Procter had 
six children, four of whom are still living. 
Adelaide and two of the other three daugh- 
ters became Romanists, but this never seemed 
to mar the peace of the family. The later 
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years of the poet’s life may be said to have 
almost been made up of 


‘“‘ That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 

Even his official duties were so tenderly 
performed that they came under this head, 
At one asylum he was told of an incurably 
violent patient, who continually tore up 
her clothes, etc. Mr. Procter’s tones and 
manner, as he promised her a half-crown on 
his next visit, if she had been “good,” must 
have touched her heart; for when the next 
month with its visit came, she eagerly claimed 
the reward, and had clothes to show him 
which she had made in the interval. The 
following anecdote will best show his kind- 
ness of heart. It is only one of many that 
are known to his friends. “A young man 
had just ended his morning call upon Mrs, 
Procter in Harley Street, and Mr. Procter, 
according to his kind custom, saw him down 
stairs, but not to the door. Begging him to 
come into his study, he said: ‘I hope you 
will pardon me for what I am going to say. 
I know your wife has been ill a long while, 
and the expenses of such a time must be 
heavy on you. Would this be of use to 
you” offering a check for fifty pounds, and 
adding, ‘I shall not even tell my wife.’ The 
young man had never hinted his need to 
Mr. Procter or to any one else; nevertheless, 
this true friend had so well divined how his 
fifty pounds could be useful that it was, in 
fact, the means of prolonging a beloved and 
inestimable life.” 

The poet often regretted that he had not, 
in his younger days, made more notes about 
his contemporaries. In 1828 he began to 
make a few notes, journal-wise, in this di- 
rection. These notes form the second part 
of the volume Roberts Brothers have just 
published, and are full of delicate touches. 
This note of our great novelist Cooper, shows 
how he was regarded by Englishmen. “He 
went to Lord Spencer’s. At dinner he did 
not take any thing; and on Lady Spencer 
inquiring whether he would not eat, he re 
plied that ‘He expected the dishes to be 
brought round to him.’ Lady Spencer said 
that this was not the custom here. He 
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answered, that it was the custom at Paris. 
As he had been in England three times be- 
fore, and had passed the greater part of his 
life at sea and in America, the lady felt a 
little surprised at his expectations, and 
asked him if the last twelve months of his 
life had effaced all his old impressions. I 
forget what answer he made, but he deported 
himself very bluffly and disagreeably. He 
resembles very much a caricature I remem- 
ber to have seen indicative of ‘Damme, who 
cares ?” 

“Cooper was also at Lady Holland’s. 
When there, Lady Holland (who had heard 
that he told some story of a whale or a shark 
very well), turned the conversation upon his 
adventure. ‘I believe, Mr. Cooper, that you 
have sustained some perils of this kind? 
(The talk had previously been about marine 
monsters—under-board and a-board.) Cooper 
replied, ‘ Yes.’ ‘Your adventure was with a 
whale? ‘No; ashark.’ ‘Had youa narrow 
escape?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Pray how wasit? ‘I’ve 
told the story before,—to these two;’ and he 
pointed to Rogers and another gentleman, 
who were at the table. He should be put 
in a cage, and taught civil tunes; or he will 
grow as bad as the vert-vert, who came back 
to the nuns of the Visitation with oaths in 
his mouth big enough to frighten an abbess. 

“Cooper was complimented here upon his 
books. He was assured that they were much 
admired in England, and had had a ‘great 
run.’ They had ‘ pleased the English,’ etc. 
‘It wasn’t what I intended, ther,’ replied 
he of the Ohio. He seems to have ‘ meant 
nothing but fighting,’ as they say in the 
ring.” 

In Mr. Procter’s seventy-seventh year he 
was persuaded to take up his pen once more 
for the public, that others might enjoy his 
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recollections of Charles Lamb. He, better 
than any other, could give a true account 
of the gentle Elia, for they had been most 
intimate friends. 

I will close this short account of “ Barry 
Cornwall” with Mr. James T. Field’s Sketch 
of his appearance and manner in late years, 
and then add his own beautiful description 
of what a song should be. 

“The poet’s figure was short and full, and 
his voice had a low, veiled tone habitually 
in it, which made it sometimes difficult to 
hear distinctly what he was saying. When 
he spoke in conversation, he liked to be very 
near his listener, and thus stand, as it were, 
on confidential ground with him. His turn 
of thought was apt to be cheerful among his 
friends, and he proceeded readily into a vein 
of wit and nimble expression. Verbal fa- 
cility seemed natural to him, and his epi- 
thets, evidently unpremeditated, were al- 
ways perfect. He disliked cant, and hard 
ways of judging character. He praised 
easily. He impressed every one who came 
near him as a born gentleman, chivalrous 


and generous in a high degree.” 


SONG. 


Sone should breathe of scents and flowers ; 
Song should like a river flow ; 

Song should bring back scenes and hours 
That we loved—ah, long ago! 


Song from baser thoughts should win us; 
Song should charm us out of woe; 

Song should stir the heart within us, 
Like a patriot’s friendly blow. 


Pain and pleasures, all man doeth, 

War and peace, and right and wrong,— 
All things that the soul subdueth 

Should be vanquished, too, by song. 


Song should spur the mind to duty ; 
Nerve the weak, and stir the strong ; 

Every deed of truth and beauty 
Should be crowned by starry song! 








E were a group of merry-hearted 
brothers and sisters, children of an 
itinerant Methodist minister, and Dilemma 
Game, called Dolly “for short,” was our 
colored nurse. At the date of which J 
write, 1842, the head of our family was 
“ presiding elder” over a large district, on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and our 
home was in the town of S., with few 
modern improvements. Standing back from 
the highways, sometimes surrounded by 
grassy lawns and shielded by pleasant shade- 
trees, but more frequently, in the midst of 
dazzling white sand, destitute of verdure and 
exposed to the unmitigated rays of the sun, 
were frame houses, many-windowed and shut- 
terless. The dazzling effect of this latter 
arrangement was still further increased by 
the prevalent mania for white-wash. This 
was applied with an unsparing hand, on 
dwelling-houses, out-dwellings, and fences; 
on well-curb and well-sweep; on broad, flat 
door-stoop, and even on the long rows of 
clam-shells that formed ornamental borders 
to the paths. 

One building, a marvel of beauty to our 
childish eyes, with bright red paint,—the 
Methodist church,—formed for us a pleasant 
contrast to the long rank grass that waved 
over the mounds in the surrotnding grave- 
yard. That grave-yard was the rendezvous 
of the school-girls on pleasant Saturday aft- 
ernoons; wandering through the tangled 
grass and under the dense shade, we listened, 
while the elder and more skillful members 
of the party read to us the inscriptions on 
the tomb-stones, or, reverently passing be- 
tween the hillocks, and carefully avoiding 
sunken places where graves had “caved in,” 
we hunted for wild-flowers and bird’s-nests. 
In this grave-yard I first witnessed a funeral 
service, receiving from it my earliest im- 
pressions of death, gloomy impressions not 
effaced for many years. 

But I have other and more cheerful mem- 
ories of that old church. There were times 
when I gained permission to accompany my 
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OUR “DILEMMA.” 














mother to one of the Quarterly Love-feasts, 
These feasts, as all Methodists know, are pate 
terned after the Agape of the Primitive 
Church, and were meant to be typical of 
Christian fellowship. 

Did no thought of incongruity in the use 
of the symbols occur to any mind when 
the white-haired “ official brethren” passed 
round the mug and plate from bench to 
bench on the lower floor, while a sable mem- 
ber summoned by the minister from the gal- 
lery, bore back to the “people of color” 
their share of the bread and water? Then 
the white people “ gave in their experience” 
first; men told of hearts “strangely warmed 
by the love of God;” figurative and alle- 
gorica]l ex pressions were in favor, drawn from 
the Old Testament, or the Apocalypse, or 
perhaps from Bunyan, and interpreted liter- 
ally by my childish fancy,— possibly by 
themselves. Afterward, when the minister 
announced that the time devoted to the 
white brethren had expired, the colored 
people were “at liberty to speak.” Then 
came climax; no awkward pauses, for each 
one hada message to deliver. ‘Aunt Dido,” 
“Uncle Levin,” “Aunt Easter,” etc. (we 
knew them all, and never called them with- 
out the prefix indicated), would speak from 
full hearts and with streaming eyes, telling 
how God’s grace had supported them under 
“ fiery trials,” and the constant burden of 
their themes.was ‘‘ bereavements,” but not 
such as occur in the happiest and most shel- 
tered lives; no, these had been comforted 
by God, even when a loved wife or husband, 
or perhaps a last child “had been sold ’way 
down South to Georgy ;” and when the allu- 
sions came thick and fast to these “ light af- 
flictions ” and the “eternal weight of glory” 
on the “other shore,” there were loud 
“ amens,” and a chorus of “ hallelujahs,” and 
the rythmical movement of hand and feet, as 
some one struck up, while others joined in 
the strain,— 


“Oh, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
To meet to part no more.” 


OUR “DILEMMA.” 


And these things suggested to our childish 
minds, learned only in Scripture lore, the 
venerable patriarch who was “bereaved of 
his children,” and the glorious recompense 
which, even in this life, came with the tid- 
ings,—“ Joseph is yet alive.” 

At the time of which I write the younger 
members of the colored population were not 
very regular in their attendance at the gal- 
lery of the Methodist church; they were 
busy planning for a church of their own. 
But our Dolly was rarely absent. I have 
but to shut my eyes and I see her now, ar- 
rayed in her bright pink calico dress, white 
apron and sun-bonnet, hymn-book in hand, 
demurely following the family to the house 
of worship. Dolly carried her book because 
she owned it, and it seemed to her the proper 
thing to do, but she:could not read one 
word. The effort to teach her to read had 
been often and faithfully made, but there 
was either little skill in communicating or 
small capacity for receiving, for Dolly made 
no progress. She could recite long answers 
from the catechism by rote, could remember 
the words of any hymn that struck her 
fancy, but her book knowledge never got 
beyond the letters of the Alphabet. 

We children were not long in discovering 
that the servants in our own home occupied 
towards the family a relation very different 
from that existing between the servants and 
the served in many homes we visited. In 
Milly, the cook, we were not specially inter- 
ested, but Dolly we knew was free. Just 
beyond the State boundary line, in Dela- 
ware, lived her mother, Esther Game, called 
in popular parlance Aunt Faster. Her home 
was not very far from S——, and all Dolly’s 
holidays were spent there. How much we 
younger children longed to see. that home, 
of the luxuries of which Dolly’s vivid im- 
agination enabled her to paint for us a won- 
drous picture ! 

There came a time when our joy in the 
thought of Dolly’s freedom was destined to 
receive a cruel blow. There were strange 
mutterings in the air, talk of “ Abolition- 
ists,” and “ Abolitionism,” words whch con- 
veyed to our childish minds a shadowy idea 
of some horrible crime, of which persons, 
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somewhere, not any that we knew, were 
guilty. White women grew nervous and 
fearful because “the niggers were going to 
rise,’ and we children associated the words 
with the resurrection from the dead, about 
which we could repeat long formulas from 
the catechism. The “nigger” church was 
at length built and dedicated; but we were 
wakened one morning soon afterwards by 
the news that it was burned, and, gathering 
at the window in our night dresses, we 
watched the smoke still rising from the 
smoldering embers. Then we heard allu- 
sions to bitter controversies; a “paper war” 
was being waged somewhere; it seemed to 
us a very s nall cause to create such feeling 
as was evident in the minds of our elders. 
Then came a stern refusal of permission 
even to call at houses which had once been 
among our favorite visiting places. Soon 
afterwards we found our pet cow dead in the 
stable; we knew that, by some indefinable 
process, these signs and portents were con- 
sidered to have a close connection; what 
that connection might be we entirely failed 
to comprehend, and we were utterly unpre- 
pared for the final blow which was to deprive 
us of our nurse. 

It came, however, timed by those who in- 
flicted it, so as to find father away from 
home at a distant point in his vast field of 
labor. A. lawyer, who had never forgiven 
him for his advocacy of a separate church 
for the colored people, if they preferred it, 
knew that on the statue book of the State 
was a law, seldom enforced but never re- 
pealed, by which he could hurt him. This 
law forbade the employment of free people 
of color from the State of Delaware, as res- 
ident servants in the State of Maryland. A 
person so employed might be captured by 
the State authorities and sold into perpetual 
slavery. And this was the trap set for Dolly,— 
the trap into which father and mother had ig- 
norantly allowed her to walk,—and the day 
had arrived for carrying out the plan, but— 
was it from a sense of shame?—those who 
meant to perpetrate it waited for the gath- 
ering shades of night. At evening they 
were to come and demand her. One, whose 
conscience was not yet seared, gave mother 
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a timely hint, which enabled her to frustate 
their plans. 

A market woman in her cart, a white 
woman, living near “the line,” drove by 
with chickens for sale. Mother stopped her, 
and while ostensibly bargaining for chickens, 
planned Dolly’s escape. After her regular 
round through the town she would find on 
her homeward way, in a little thicket just 
beyond the suburbs, Dolly awaiting her. 

Dolly, basket on arm, was in due time 
sent on an errand, with directions to follow 
a circuitous route by back streets, etc., to 
the place of concealment agreed upon; once 
in the cart and stowed away among boxes 
and baskets, she stood a fair chance to get 
over “the line” before discovery. 

The plan succeeded; the would-be cap- 
turers found their bird flown, but we dared 
not bring our nurse back, and I (for, being 
the youngest, Dolly was my special attend- 
ant) wept long and bitterly, like Rachel, 
refusing ‘‘to be comforted,” and wondering 
much at the magic virtue of that line which 
could so ward off strong men and make 
them powerless. How had Dolly ever suc- 
ceeded in crossing a barrier that now so ef- 
fectually separated her from me? 

For once the itinerant system brought me 
a ray of relief, sending father at the next 
annual session of the conference to the pas- 
torate of a Church in Philadelphia. In the 
midst of the bustle of unpacking and fixing 
up, Dolly appeared upon the scene. A de- 
lightful home feeling, such as rarely falls to 
the lot of the daughters of the “itinerancy,” 
possessed my soul that night in the strange 
new house, as I climbed into the familiar 
lap, and, putting my arms round the dear 
old, black neck, talked till sleep overpow- 
ered me. 

Alas for my hopes! Dolly was our di- 
lemma still. We began to think that some 
prophetic instinct had possessed Aunt Easter 
in the selection of a name, that we had 
previously attributed to her own peculiar 
sense of euphony. In the new home the 
old customs were again established, and 
Dolly once more accompanied the family to 
Church. In the gallery of the church were 
two triangular pews, situated at the corners 





where the end gallery united with the sides, 
built, said tradition, for the use of colored 
worshipers; one of these pews was now 
appropriated to Dolly. Not many Sabbaths 
had she worshiped here ere the presence of 
her black face attracted the attention of the 
congregation ; inquiries were made in regard 
to her; contradictory rumors were circulated 
and believed; one thing alone seemed to be 
clearly established in the minds of the mem- 
bers,—we had come from a slave State; both 
mother and father had grown up under the 
influence of the “ peculiar institution ;” the 
girl had probably been brought from a con- 
dition of slavery, was perhaps even now ig- 
norant that she was living in a free State; 
was, in fact, to all intents and purposes, a 
slave. Explanations and denials were use- 
less. Dolly, when questioned, grew fright- 
ened and reticent, by her manner confirming 
in minds already convinced their previous 
theories; the storm of feeling raged fierce 
and strong, till father, deeming “ discretion 
the better part of valor,” sent her home to 
her mother, thus severing our connection 
with her, but not our love for her, nor our 
interest in her welfare. 

Years afterwards, when residing in Dela- 
ware, we found our Dolly established in a 
neighboring town, as maid-of-all-work in a 
family where she was cherished as we had 
cherished her, and once again the “ peculiar 
institution” was exerting its baleful influ- 
ence upon her life; for Dolly was betrothed 
to a slave, whose master had forbidden the 
marriage. Phil, the village blacksmith, was 
a tall, athletic, rather handsome mulatto, 
and Mr. Doane, his master, a hard, grasping 
man, with an eye to money-making, had 
given him an opportunity to acquire a trade, 
knowing that thereby he greatly enhanced 
his market value should he ever wish to sell 
him, at the same time that he made his 
daily labor far more remunerative than it 
would otherwise have been. I do not think 
he meant to be cruel or unkind, he was him- 
self a tender-hearted husband and father; 
but he utterly failed to comprehend that in 
this humble race, under these black skins, 
beat hearts capable of the most intense love 
and the most exalted heroism. They were 
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simply his “goods and chattles,” and he had 
his own theories in regard to their proper 
management. One of these theories was a 
disapproval of the practice of marriages be- 
tween free people of color and slaves. He 
never expressed his disapproval angrily, his 
manners were always courteous, his words 
gently uttered even when addressed to the 
lowliest, for politeness was a second nature 
to him. 

And would Dolly have married a man who 
could have contributed nothing to her sup- 
port, the profits of whose labor to the utter- 
most farthing another might claim, whose 
children, if any might be born, must be 
supported by her unaided efforts? She 
would have felt herself “blessed among 
women” if only such an arrangement could 
have been made; but the stern master’s re- 
fusal was final, and his permission was abso- 
lutely essential. No minister of the Gospel 
might perform the marriage rite among this 
humble race without a written permit from 
the owners of each of the contracting par- 
ties, if they were slaves; and if one or both 
was free, a written statement to that effect 
signed by at least one prominent and well- 
known citizen was necessary. 

In vain Phil pleaded that they should do 
as others similarly situated often did,—re- 
gard each other as man and wife, without 
the priestly benediction. The influence of 
Dolly’s training was strong upon her; she 


would be married as white people were, or. 


she would remain in single blessedness. One 
hope loomed up before her; she could work; 
she would earn money and buy Phil. 

The brave undaunted woman waited upon 
the stately master of her lover, and inquired 
Phil’s price. Of course, he looked upon it 
as a joke, and yet, as he afterwards told his 
wife, “Phil might be better satisfied and 
more docile, if the girl were encouraged in 
her delusion,” and so he informed her that 
“Phil would be a bargain at a thousand 
dollars; indeed, he felt sure that he could 
easily get more than that for him; yet he 
would sell him to her at any time for the 
amount named, cash down.” Had he said 
one million, Dolly would have answered, 
“T’ll try to earn it, sir.” 
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She rented a little one-roomed house with 
a garden attached, and began her labors; an 
elderly woman, who went out to whitewash, 
shared the room and assisted in paying the 
rent. Dolly had a rare skill in laundrying, 
and the little grass-plot in front of the house 
made her a pleasant bleaching-ground. Kind 
friends, who yet had no confidence in the uk 
timate success of her plan, gave her employ- 
ment. 

Gentleman’s linen, ladies’ lingerie, babies’ 
christening-robes, all passed through her 
skillful hands,—hands that seemed capable 
of conferring fresh daintiness, because of the 
labor of love that engaged them. At the 
end of one year she had deposited in bank 
nearly fifty dollars, trying to quiet Phil’s 
impetuosity by the assurance that twenty 
years, if she could always be thus fortunate, 
would see him a free man. Twenty years! 
no wonder Phil chafed and became impa- 
tient. Poor fellow! he had tried to hire 
himself by the year (such arrangements 
were not unusual), agreeing to pay his mas- 
ter a stipulated price, that thus by working 
extra hours he might be able to add the sur- 
plus to Dolly’s store. The master politely 
considered the request, but named a sum 
which would have taxed Phil’s ability to the 
utmost, and left no margin for Dolly. 

The next year Dolly was more prosperous; 
a family ftom the city, summering in the 
country near, gave her almost constant em- 
ployment, and paid her wages far in ad- 
vance of the prices she had previously re- 
ceived, so that by Fall her fifty dollars had 
nearly doubled, and this sum purchased Phil ; 
for Phil was lying ill with typhoid; “worth 
ne more than a dead nigger,” said the 
doctor; but the master, knowing there was 
one in whose eyes his worth was priceless, 
determined to make the most of his reduced 
market value, so Dolly was sent for, and 
questioned in regard to the success that had 
attended her efforts. She gave a minute, cir- 
cumstantial account, summing up with the 
fact that she had now in bank almost ‘a hun- 
dred dollars. This amount was paid over, 
and a paper made out and legally executed, 
transferring all Mr. Doane’s right of prop- 
erty in the sick man to Dolly. 
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“And now,” said Dolly, with suppressed 
eagerness in her voice, “poor Phil is free.” 

“‘ Not quite,” was the answer, “ he belongs 
to you; be a kind mistress, but if he gets 
well and behaves badly, just sell him!” 

“No fear of that,” said Dolly, checking 
the laugh that rose to her lips as the thought 
of the dark shadow under which Phil now 
rested, and from which no human hands 
could save him, came to her mind. 

A note, saying that Dolly had bought Phil 
and father would please come that very 
evening to perform the marriage ceremony, 
quite startled and pleased us, for we, who 
loved her so, had been hearing rumors of 
Phil’s inconstancy, reports that a slave, 
whom he might have married with his mas- 
ter’s full and free permission, was winning 
the heart already pledged to Dolly. So, then, 
it was all a mistake, and we waited impa- 
tiently for father’s return and news of the 
wedding. When we heard all, we held an 
impromptu indignation meeting in our par- 
lor, at one time blazing over with wrath and 
denouncing the man who could thus filch 
from Dolly her hard-earned savings, and then 
weeping as we thought of the sad wedding— 
“ till death should part” —how like a mock- 
ery seemed the words, with the ghastly Phil 
propped up by pillows, awaiting the grasp 
that soon would loosen the tie that held him 
to his dusky bride. Even in our gayest 
weddings Death claims a recognition, but 
here he sat as a guest at the feast. 

But for once Love conquered Death. Dolly 
nursed Phil back to life and strength. “And 
now,” said our mother, “at last there’s 
smooth sailing for Dolly. Phil can earn her 
a comfortable support, and she will keep 
him a beautiful home. If -only marriage 
might have changed her first name; of 
course there ’s nothing in it, but somehow it 
seems ominous, and I’m superstitious enough 
to wish she were rid of it.” 

A plain little house in the suburbs was 
fitted up for the new couple; Phil’s devo- 
tion was beautiful, no trouble was too great 
for him to take if only Dolly would thereby 
be made more comfortable ; his mechanical 
ingenuity was shown in various labor-saving 
contrivings. Dolly no longer took in wash- 
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ing. Phil’s trade made them a support with- 
out that; out of doors, flowers, vegetables, 
chickens, pigs, all flourished; within, a 
bright rag carpet adorned the floor, pictures 
brightened the walls, white curtains and 
bed-spread gave to the best room an air of 
dainty neatness still further increased by 
the bright brass andirons and fender, that in 
Winter reflected the rays of a cheerful wood 
fire, and in Summer supported and enclosed 
the great boughs of fragrant evergreens that 
filled the huge, oldfashioned fire-place. A 
resting-place at last in the dry, arid descent of 
our Dolly’s life, but a rest that was only an 
oasis, though a very pleasant one ; a few years 
passed and the change came. Dolly grew 
lonesome, Phil was away so much, and there 
were no children; then jealous, for Phil’s ab- 
sences seemed without a satisfactory cause; 
at last she sat alone among her household 
idols, an abandoned wife. Phil had gone 
back to the woman who had so nearly won 
him ere the typhoid brought him down to 
death’s door and back to Dolly’s loving heart. 

Dolly again took in washing for a living; 
she sang no more and smiled no more; she 
refused to talk with any of us about her 
troubles, but brooded alone, taking counsel 
of no one; at last we knew that a stern de- 
sire for vengeance was ruling her breast. Mr. 
Doane’s words haunted her, she might sell 
Phil, and she would; the woman who had 
won him should lose him; away in Southern 
lands beneath burning suns, hard labor 
should bring to him a sense of the wrong in- 
flicted upon her. None knew a word of 
Dolly’s thoughts till she put them into ac- 
tion; one day she waited upon a man whose 
business it was to buy up negroes for the 
Southern market; the affair was a secret 
one; the man only waited to assure himself 
that Dolly possessed the legal right to trans- 
act such a business ere he was ready to con- 
summate a bargain. Dolly had gained 
worldly wisdom in these sad years; she 
would have nothing less than eight hundred 
dollars for her servant, and she secured it. 
The guilty but unsuspecting Phil (who 
viewed himself and was viewed by the com- 
munity as a free man), was arrested that 
night and carried from the side of his shriek- 
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ing Clarissa and the baby Phil he had just 
been petting, to the jail that was to be his 
home till the new master should send him 
South. 

He only petitioned to see Dolly, and when 
she came, he basely sued for freedom. The 
woman’s heart within her relented, but she 
found too late her power was gone; he be- 
longed to her no longer, nor could she buy 
him back for any money at her command. 
When he knew this, he raved and cursed, 
and Dolly was carried fainting from his pres- 
ence. Phil went South; we never heard 
from him again; Clarissa died a few years 
afterward, “ conjured,” the “darkeys” said, 
by the strange, moody woman who lived 
alone in her little cottage, speaking to none 
of her race, but working hard and making 
and hoarding money. Was there a hope that 
some time she might trace Phil, and buy him 
back, and so win release from the horrid im- 
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precations he had hurled upon her? Some. 
times we thought so, but she had grown 
reticent, and would communicate with no 
one. Not long after Clarissa’s death, her 
sickly, five-year-old Phil was offered for sale. 
Dolly purchased him for a small sum, and 
then the pent-up feelings of her heart gave 
way; all the tenderness she would have 
showered upon the father was poured out 
on the child. And well did he reward her 
care; he grew strong and robust, inheriting 
the father’s face and form, but surely his 
gentleness and loving ways were imbibed , 
from his foster-mother. During the war 
Dolly hoped and longed for tidings of old 
Phil, but none ever came; but every week 
now, brings to the loving creature, whom 
trouble has made prematurely gray, letters 
from the bright young Phil, who has nearly 
completed his course of study in one of our 
northern colleges. 





SCIENCE IN WAR. 


ECENT wars have had particular in- 


terest for the man of science. If we 
go back some fifteen or twenty years and 
consider the different wars which have un- 
fortunately occurred since that time, we 
shall find connected with each one of them 
certain features which undoubtedly mark 
progress in the art of killing and wounding. 
Some argue, and on very good grounds, no 
doubt, that the more sharp and terrible 
warfare is made the more speedily must it 
come to an end, and hence look with favor 
upon the means taken every day to render 
weapons more destructive and the soldier 
more cunning in his dangerous trade. We 
do not propose to discuss this argument, 
nor to enter at all into any comparison be- 
tween the wars of our forefathers and those 
of to-day, but at a crisis like the present 
we need hardly apologize for bringing be- 
fore our readers some points illustrating the 
marked influence of science upon modern 
‘ warfare. 
Starting from the close of the Crimean 





war, the first in which the electric tele- 
graph was employed, we find ample ex- 
amples of the assistance furnished to the 
soldier by scientific research. One instance 
taken from the war of 1858 is especially in- 
teresting. The Austrians held Venice at 
the time, it may be remembered, and to 
protect the harbor, torpedoes were laid 
down. The torpedoes were fired by elec- 
tricity, and contained gun-cotton, this being 
the first instance on record of the employ- 
ment of electric torpedoes and the newly-in- 
vented nitro-compounds. Nor was this all. 
The torpedo-system, devised at Venice by 
the Austrian engineers, had yet another 
point of scientific interest. A camera ob- 
scura was built overlooking the harbor, and 
upon the white table of this instrument 
were reflected the waters of Venice. As 
the torpedoes were sunk one by one a sen- 
tinel in the camera noted the place of their 
disappearance with a pencil, giving each 
torpedo a consecutive number. A row- 


| boat in the harbor described a circle around 
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the sunken torpedo, indicating the zone of 
its destructive power, and the sentinel again, 
with his pencil, made a corresponding ring 
upon the camera table. In the end, there- 
fore, while the harbor itself was apparently 
free from all obstruction, a very effective 
means of torpedo defense was established, 
the key of which was only to be found in 
the camera obscura. The sentinel here 
had wires in connection with every torpedo, 
and was in a position to fire any one as soon 
as he observed, by means of the camera, 
the presence of a hostile vessel within the 
limits of any of the circles marked upon his 
white table. 

In the American war of 1860, the electric 
torpedo, invented but two years before, 





| to bear them into Paris. 


played a most conspicuous réle, and formed, | 


indeed, with the use of big guns and mon- 
itor ironclads, one of the most important 
features of the struggle, at any rate from a 
scientific point of view. The war of 1866, 
when the Austrians suffered such a terrible 
defeat at the hands of the Prussians, will 
long be remembered as a combat between 
the old muzzle-loading rifle and the breech- 
loader, in which the latter was victorious. 
The Franco-German struggle of 1870 again, 
though marked by no special arm, if we ex- 
cept the mitrailleuse, was assisted by im- 
portant applications of science; to wit, 


the reproduction, by means of photo-litho- | 


graphy of the French ordnance maps and 
plans, which were distributed in thousands 
throughout the German army, and the 
establishment in France of la poste aérienne 


to communicate with the besieged garrison | 


of Paris. The regularity with which the 
mails left Paris par ballon monté, must still 
be fresh in the memories of our readers, 
the publication of correspondence from the 
French capital being maintained in our 
journals during the whole period of the in- 
vestment. From September 23 to January 
28, when Paris was practically cut off from 
the rest of the republic, no less than sixty- 
four balloons left the city with passengers, 
mails, and pigeons, and of these only three 
were lost, while five were captured. The 
return post by “homing pigeons” was 
hardly so regular, but nevertheless half the 
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number of dispatches given in at Tours and 
elsewhere, or in other words one hundred 
thousand messages, were by the unflagging 
energy of the postal authorities carried into 
the beleaguered capital. The dispatches, 
most of them as brief as telegrams, were 
distinctly printed in broad sheets and pho- 
tographed by the aid of a micro-camera; 
impressions on thin transparent films were 
then taken and rolled in a quill attached to 
the tail of the winged messenger which was 
Arrived at their 
destination, the tiny photographic films 
where enlarged again by the camera, and 
the dispatches being once more legible, were 
distributed to the various addresses. 

The present Russo-Turkish war can not 
well be less interesting than those that have 
preceded it, and we may especially point 
out two directions in which fresh examples 
of scientific warfare will probably manifest 
themselves in connection, namely, with the 
cavalry pioneer and the Whitehead torpedo. 
Both of these will probably be seen in war- 
fare for the first time, and before many days 
are past we may hear of their doings in — 
action. 

The cavalry pioneer must not be con- 
founded with the Prussian Uhlan, who 
played so conspicuous a part in the last war. 
The ubiquitous Uhlan, terrible as he was, 
did not work the injury which some of the 
Cossacks will have it in their power to in- 
flict if accoutred as pioneers. These are 
selected from the smartest and most daring 
troopers, lightly armed and well mounted. 
In a belt around their waists they carry a 
few pounds of gun-cotton or dynamite, and 
with this highly destructive explosive they 
may work incalculable harm. A small 
charge of gun-cotton placed simply upon a 
rail and fired with a fuse suffices to blow 
several feet of the iron to a distance of many 
yards, thus rendering the railway unservice- 
able on the instant. A trooper may dis- 
mount, place a charge at the base of a tele- 
graph pole, fire it, and be in his saddle 
again within sixty seconds. Wires may 


thus be cut and communication stopped in 
the heart of an enemy’s country by fear- 
less riders, who have to draw rein for an 
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instant to effect the mischief, while lines of 
railway in the neighborhood are entirely at 
their mercy. Even light bridges and well- 
built stockades may be thrown down by the 
violent detonation of compressed gun-cotton, 
and forest roads considerably obstructed 
by trees thrown across, which are never so 
rapidly felled as when a small charge of 
this explosive is fired at their roots. 

The influence of the Whitehead torpedo, 
of which we have heard so much of late, 
will likewise be felt for the first time during 
the present war. An implement so ingeni- 
ous in its character that, as Lord Charles 
Beresford the other day happily remarked, 
it can do almost any thing but talk, is in 
the possession of both belligerents, and will 
doubtless be heard of ere long on the Danube 
and in the Black Sea. These torpedoes are 


manufactured at Fiume, on the Mediterran- 
ean, and, like Krupp guns, are to be pur- 
chased by any one who chooses to pay for 
them. 

The British Government manufactures 
its own Whitehead torpedoes, having paid 
several thousands of pounds for the privi- 


lege. The machinery inside this torpedo is 
still a secret, which is strictly maintained 
by the Government, but the principle of 
the invention is well known. It is a long 
cigar-shaped machine measuring a dozen 
feet and upwards. In the head is a charge 
of some violent explosive, such as gun- 
cotton, or dynamite which explodes as soon 
as the torpedo strikes an obstacle. The 
power is compressed air, which is forced 
into the machine by powerful air-pumps, 
immediately before the torpedo is discharged 
into the sea, no less than six hundred pounds 
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on the square inch being the pressure ex- 
erted. The Whitehead is shot from a tube, 
and moves through the water as straight as 
a dart, the compressed air working. upon a 
screw in the tail of the machine. The deli- 
cate machinery permits the torpedo to swim 
at any depth below the surface that may be 
desirable, and it flies straight in the direc- 
tion it is aimed, at a speed something like 
twenty miles an hour. If it fails to strike 
the foe, then the intelligent apparatus at 
once rises to the surface, becoming inno- 
cuous as it does so, and may in this con- 
dition be captured without difficulty. 

A torpedo of this sort striking the sides 
of an ironclad would almost infallibly send 
her to the bottom, and although it has been 
proved that a network of crinoline around 
the ship is capable of retarding the progress 
of a “fish” of this nature, and exploding 
the same harmlessly in its toils, it is ob 
viously a very difficult matter thus to pro- 
tect one’s craft. Against heavy torpedoes, 
indeed, there seems to be no means of de- 
fense at all (the Whitehead generally carries 
a charge of seventy pounds or eighty pounds, 
but moored torpedoes may contain a five 
hundred pound charge), and, therefore, 
Turkish vessels will have to give Russian 
ports a wide berth. All must remember 
how the magnificent fleet of the French was 
kept at bay by the torpedoes of the Germans 
in the North Sea in 1870, and the Black Sea 
ports are no doubt similarly protected. So 
demoralizing is the dread of the torpedo 
with sailors apparently, that they will dare 
any thing or sail any whither rather than 
venture into waters which conceal these 
cruel foes. 
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As skillfully the sailor tacks his ship 
To take advantage of some adverse wind, 
Now veering north, now south, yet all the while 
Nears steadily his port, so may I find 
When winds of trial come, and I am borne 
From that straight way which seems to me the best, 
That thou, O Lord, dost wisely guide my soul 
Through all unto the port of heavenly rest. 








es AVE a hack, miss? have a hack? 
Fust rate hack, marm. Only fifty 
cents a fare. Jist round the corner, marm. 
Want mine, I know ye do. Have a hack? 
Awful sloppy walking, marm. Have a 
hack?” These were the cries that greeted 
the bewildered girl as she stepped from the 
train. At the same moment small boys in 
ragged jackets elbowed their way through 
the crowd, and made ineffectual grabs at her 
bag. It was a real carpet-bag, lent her by 
Aunt Mary Ann, and it held among other 
things the doughnuts and cheese. The aunt 
had been right in supposing she would n’t 
get “‘a mite of vittles.” She could n’t have 
eaten it if she had. She was startled and 
confused, but she followed the crowd, look- 
ing neither to right nor left, and resisted 
every bag-snatcher who approached her. 

“Lemme bring it for yer, do it for ten 
cents,” said one, a small boy in a man’s 
coat, with the sleeves turned back to make 
a room for dirty hands, and an old soft hat, 
with the hair coming through the holes. 

“No, don’t you let him. I’ll do it for 
five. Lemme, will yer?” said another; but 
her eye had already caught the look of the 
ragged fellow who spoke first, and she asked 
him: 

“Can you tell me how far it is to Jones 
Street?” 

‘Yes: know it like a book. Up by the 
mills.” 

“ Well, show me the way, and I will give 
you something.” 

“Yes. Shall I carry the bag?” 

“No, don’t you let him; he’ll run off 
with it,” chimed in the roguish ragamuffin 
who still followed behind. They had al- 
ready crossed the street, but the little fellow 
could not stand this imputation upon his 
honesty, and away he went after his perse- 
cutor, the long coat flying about his heels. 
Both disappeared around a corner, and 
Pheebe stopped short at the first turn. Just 
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as she was about asking her way, the boy 










came panting toward her out of breath, and 
exclaiming: 

“This way, marm. I’ve jist choked all 
the lies out o’ that feller. He gets all the 
jobs ’cause his coat fits, and if I am lucky 
enough to get one he tries to spoil it.” 

“What did you do about it?” asked 
Phebe. 

“Licked him, that’s all.” 

“But he’s bigger than you.” 

“Can ’t help it. You see when I’m mad 
I jist swell up till I do believe this coat’s 
brimful,” and his eyes twinkled with real 
merriment. ‘Now, miss, you ain’t used to 
the city, any body can see that, and you 
might think the best folks was them with 
the good clothes on. ’T ain’t soatall. Now 
I’m honest, and that feller knows it. I’d 
carry your bag for nothin’, for I live right 
up that way.” 

“Well I’ll let you try it,” said Phebe, 
who knew by instinct a pair of honest eyes; 
“but I’ll make it lighter for you. There is 
a paper of something to eat inside. We will 
take it out, and you shall have it for your 
supper, and eat it as you go along.” 

“Oh isn’t that jolly? I thought I smelt 
cheese.” 

The paper was produced, and Pheebe made 
her first appearance in city streets with this 
ragged boy, who carried her bag in one hand 
and fed himself with the other, as if he had 
not tasted any thing so good as Mary Ann’s 
lunch for many hours. He ate one long, 
twisted doughnut, and looked longingly at 
the others, and even held a round one with 
a hole in the middle close to his nose a min- 
ute, and then deliberately rolled it up and 
put the parcel in the skirt pocket of his coat. 

“Why do n’t you eat it?” said Phebe. 

“Do n’t want it.” 

“But one is very little,” she said. 

“Tt’s all that’s good for me; and it’s very 
good for dad.” 

“ For whom ?” 
“For dad. Dad’s a brick mason, and he 
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tumbled, from a scaffolding and broke his 
ribs.’ He looked at her with so much mis- 
chief in his eyes that she could hardly tell 
whether he was making fun of her or not. 

“ How dreadful for your father!” she said. 

“Yes, hard for dad, but good for me. If 
he had n’t a done it I’d have had no over- 
coat.” His admiring look at his comical 
figure provoked the first laugh that poor 
Phebe had indulged in for many a day, and 
made her for a moment forget her own 
sorrow. 

Every thing was very new and strange, and 
this odd figure at her side was oh, so much 
better than being left alone in the streets. 
She kept very close to him as they came out 
into the quarter of the city in which the 
great factories stood. Any one of them was 
bigger and higher than any six buildings 
together that she had ever seen. Great 
glaring piles of red brick all alike outwardly. 
She looked with dread and almost terror as 
they passed one after another, and the boy 
told her the names. 

“ And that’s the ‘Pemberton,’ is it?” she 
repeated after him. She knew its name, for 
it was there the girls from Ashwood had 
found work, and there she hoped to secure 
a place for herself. 

Jones Street was not far beyond, but once 
in it it seemed endless to the tired girl. 
Block after block of red brick houses exactly 
alike in dingy doors and window sashes that 
had once been white, in soiled panes, in un- 
washed steps, in stringy window curtains. 
There were other rows of houses the same 
in construction, but presenting an entirely 
different aspect; but those were occupied by 
the families of overseers and others, all of 
whose members were not employed in the 
mills. The first mentioned were corporation 
boarding-houses, whose mistresses were em- 
ployed by the mill companies to board the 
“hands,” and who were sometimes simply 
housekeepers for establishments in which 
even the food was provided by the corpora- 
tion. Sometimes the mistress furnished her 
table herself, and when this was so her 
boarders fared sometimes better and some- 
times worse. By neither system was there 
much incentive to care for the personal com- 
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fort of the factory “hand.” It was into a 
home of the latter sort that the small boy 
in the big coat ushered the tired girl. When 
she told him the name, he said: 

“Yes, miss, I know her. Since dad was 
hurt, mother works here washing days, 
and old mother Mallony pays her in ‘ cold 
pieces.’”’ 

“In what?” . 
_ “In cold pieces from the table, in bread 
and meat and cake, and she gives ‘a very 
small basket for a very big wash,’ so mother 
says. I’ll leave your bag right by the 
door, miss, for she won’t like ye if she sees 
I bring ye.” 

Pheebe wondered what sort of a creature 
this could be that found every man’s and 
woman’s hand against him, and she had just 
time to ask him why Mrs. Mallony would 
object to her escort before they reached the 
door. 

“Well, you see, when first they came here 
she was Irish, and only the wife of Michael 
Mallony, the weaver. But Michael is now 
made overseer, and she has taken the board- 
ing-house, and she makes all the poor girls and 
boys in the house go hungry, and she keeps 
my mother scrubbing from the first bell till 
the factory shuts down for a few cold bits 
that wouldn’t keep us from starving, and 
when I wanted to come with mother to turn 
the wringer and bring the coal she would n’t 
let me, for she said I only came for my din- 
ner and was in the way. And she wants 
every body on the corporation to call her 
Mrs. Mal-lony, and I never could seem to 
remember, and I called her Mrs. Mol-oo-ny, 
and she tells my mother she won’t employ 
her if she finds me hanging about any more. 
Good-by to ye, ma’am. When you leave 
this place don’t forget to let-me carry the 
bag.” And with this he ran away and left 
her standing dismayed and trembling before 
the door that was exactly like any one of 
twenty other doors. 

It took all her courage to enter, but she 
was as much afraid of the street and the 
people and of all without as of what might 
await her within. She rapped timidly, and 
was received by a girl evidently used to such 
arrivals, for her greeting was, ‘“ You are the 
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new ‘hand,’ are you, just come from the 
country? Mrs. Mallony will come and see 
you in a minute.” 

Mrs. Mallony came. She wasround and fat, 
and had a loud voice, and a figure suggesting 
that in some previous existence she had had 
command of a man-of-war. She was evi- 
dently a woman who felt her responsibilities, 
and did not mean to shirk them. She, too, 
asked Pheebe if she was the new “hand.” 
Jane Smith had engaged board for her, and 
she could go up to Jane’s room and make 
herself at home till supper time. “We 
do n’t ring no bell in the house, but the facto- 
ries shet down for half an hour. We don’t 
need no bell. The hands they wash in the 
mill, and come right to the table. ‘They 
do n’t have but half an hour, so they are not 
round in my way long,” she added, as if 
comforting herself, “and they are glad 
enough to go to bed at night. There’s three 
beds in Jane’s room, but one of them is a 
little bed, and it isn’t used now, so you can 
have it, if you want it. There’s nobody 
sleeps with Jane Smith, and as a general 
thing, we fill all the beds full to save wash- 
ing; but you can use the little bed, if you 
want to, till some one else comes.” 

There were three beds in the room, and 
the mercy of one to herself was a thing for 
which the girl could not be grateful enough. 
There was hardly any thing else save rows 
of hooks on which hung garments smelling 
of the oil of the loom. When Pheebe’s little 
hair-covered trunk came, there was hardly a 
place to put it. The only books were a 
Catholic prayer-book, and the only orna- 
ments a couple of rosaries, over which two of 
her room-mates muttered their Saints’ names 
night after night. And here Jane Smith 
lived or slept, and down stairs, at a table 
where men ate in shirt sleeves and women 
wiped their mouths on the wrong side of 
their aprons for want of napkins, Jane and 
Pheebe ate. It was no wonder that she hid 
her face in the bed-clothes and cried to her 
father’s God from the depths of her discour- 
aged heart, while the two devout ones mur- 
mured, half-asleep, over their beads. It was 
no wonder that her heart almost broke with 
the terrible homesick longing for Harold, for 
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her sister and her mother, for her own cold, 
clean, bare room at Brooks Farm, for Aunt 
Cynthy, for the hard work and the care. For 
the time, the sullen anger of her step-father 
seemed a very little thing to bear. Over- 
wearied and excited, she slept at last, and 
only woke at a clang and clamor of bells 
such as she had never heard in her life. She 
started up frightened, but the others only 
seemed to turn drowsily, and, half-asleep, to 
crawl out of their beds. Jane Smith told 
her to lie still and sleep, that this was the 
“rising bell” at half-past five. At six they 
would go to work. At half-past seven an- 
other bell would send them all in to break- 
fast, and after breakfast Jane would take 
Pheebe to the overseer, to whom she had al- 
ready applied for her place. 

When, after breakfast, she went out, her 
surprise was great at the multitude of ope- 
ratives hurrying toward the various mills. 
The street swarmed with them, the lanes 
and by-ways were black with hundreds going 
to their daily task. Phebe had never seen 
so many people together. As the stream 
entered the wide doors of the various build- 
ings and was lost to sight, she wondered if, 
among so many, there could be a place for 
her. But in that time of anxious uncer- 
tainty at home, she had written, and Jane 
had been able to secure a partial promise of 
a place for her on trial. She wanted to learn 
to weave, for she knew the weaving was 
paid by the piece; but no looms were vacant 
on which she could be taught at once, so 
she was made to do various things at first. 
She tended what they called a spooler or 
twister, in which her work was to feed the 
machine with bobbins of single threads, 
which were made by its movements into 
strong cords of many strands. Then she 
sat and drew in warps, which, when ready 
for the shuttle’s swift play, were placed in 
the looms, and by and by two, and even four, 
looms became her own charge, and she 
learned to tend them all at once. 

It was long before she became accustomed 
to the oil and dirt, to the terrible crash and 
noise of whirling wheels and flashing belts 
and the confusing clash of the looms and 
the noise of her shuttle as it darted from 
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sheath to sheath. It was long before she 
could make her own or others’ voices have a 
natural human sound,—long before she could 
accustom herself to the contact with the 
operatives, and overcome her desire to be 
quite alone in her life among them. 

But she did learn to bear all that was to 
be borne, and the skillful hands learned their 
new work readily and pursued it indefati- 
gably. She thought her own thoughts, 
bore her own anxieties about those at home, 
and meantime the little fund in the Sav- 
ings Bank was growing month by month, 
and in this was all her hope. “Let it only 
grow,” she said to herself, “and I will have 
a home for Harold and Annabel, and for 
mother too, perhaps.” Her father seemed 
wondrous near her in these months, and the 
noise sometimes seemed to be a wall that 
shut all the rest of the world out, and shut 
her in with God and her memories of him. 
Her sense of allegiance and responsibility 
never faltered. She found her way early 
into the Church of her father’s denomination 
in the city, and in the Sunday-school she 
gathered round her a class, all her own, of 
girls from the factory who had never been 
in the habit of going to church or Sunday- 
school at all. Her work for them did not 
stop with teaching them the soul’s happy se- 
cret of making life brave and peaceful, but 
her practical experience of all household 
labor enabled her to show them how their 
poor homes might be brighter and more 
comfortable. 

Sunday was Pheebe’s happy day. She 
soon found out the pale woman who was at 
mother Mallony’s “on washing days,” and 
made personal acquaintance of the injured 
workman whose wife so bravely tried to per- 
form life’s duties for two, and whose little son 
seemed to put off his slang and street ways 
with his father’s coat, in which he daily 
prowled the streets in search of what he 
called “ jobs.” At home he was a mirth-lov- 
ing, tender-hearted boy, who called his father 
“dear old dad,” in a voice so tender as if he 
would cry if he did not fortify himself with 
some playful rudeness. They were a Scotch 
household with national instincts toward 


decency; and the boy, who in the street | 
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seemed to rejoice in dirt, came to his moth- 
er’s table even when it only offered Mother 
Mallony’s “cold pieces,” with the clean 
hands and gentle manners of his mother. 
They soon became great friends, Phoebe Brent 
and Robert Lee, and Phebe found it very 
easy to lead him out of his street language 
into pure English, and she often passed 
Sunday evenings by the crippled laborer’s 
bed, and Robert listened as she talked or 
read to his father. Later there ,grew up 
about her a little family that she called 
“her boys,” most of them Bob Lee’s play- 
fellows, over whom this quiet little woman 
gained wonderful influence for good. By 
and by her little missionary work among 
the children, and her patient labor with girls 
of her own age, came to be a matter spoken 
of in more than one of the factories. Then 
it was her pastor discovered that he had, in 
this woman, who was so indefatigable in her 
introduction of good reading, of good habits, 
of good counsel to those whom she could 
help, the daughter of his college classmate, 
Phinehas Brent. When he found this out, life 
widened for her at once. He persuaded her, 
now and then, to come into his family circle. 
His daughters welcomed her and offered 
their store of books and lectures and knowl- 
edge and of pleasures to her. Help came 
to her in her efforts for other girls, and she 
took it as if her father had put it in her 
way; for was she not doing the work he 
would have her do? 

Upon this life, just as it was growing hope- 
ful, just when she could not leave without 
weeping girls clinging to her hands and beg- 
ging her not to forget the prayers for them 
that would be the next thing to her guiding 
presence, came the news of Ler mother’s se- 
rious illness. Bobby Lee took the bag to 
the station, but the good-bye was as strange 
as their greeting had been. Phebe almost 
forgot him in the anguish of a great self- 
reproach that overwhelmed her with new 
bitterness. ‘‘ Why, why, had she ever left her 
mother ?” 

Strange enough the old market town 
looked, as the train entered the station. 
Harold was not waiting, as she hoped; but 
Jacob Hobbs’s milk-wagon, full of empty 
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cans, was there, and Jacob met her. He an- 
swered her question with, 

“‘ Wa’al, we all hope Mrs. Brooks ’ll get 
round agin, but then she might not, ye see, 
and its nateral to want to see ye, though yer 
Aunt Mary Ann,—she’s up there a-nussin of 
her,—she said you need n’t worry the least 
grain.” 

But Phebe thought her own thoughts. 
Harold had not come to meet her. He would 
have come but for the fear that her mother 
might not live till his return. 

“8’pose yer disappinted, ain’t yer, that there 
ain’t none o’ your folks down to meet yer?” 
asked Jacob. “ Well, Harry he did come as 
fur ’s town, but he said your sister could n’t 
be left alone, and so got me to wait till your 
train come in, and fetch you up.” 

He evidently had not forgotten that the 
third seat was occupied when Phebe went 
away. 

We will not speak of her feelings as she 
passed Job Ford’s cottage and the meeting- 
house, and the common and the parsonage, 
and the graveyard, where the willow shaded 
her father’s grave. Jacob was to drive her 
home, but he must first leave his milk cans. 
There was time for her to stroll for a mo- 
ment unto the sacred spot behind the church, 
and to meet him at the village store just 
across the common; but when she reached 
the gate she could not go in. Had her fa- 
ther waited there to chide her in anger for 
neglect of the trust he had given her, the 
poor worn-out, self-condemned spirit could 
not have been more morbid in its self-accus- 
ing sorrow. Jacob found her at the gate 
just where he had left her. The willows 
that had welcomed her seemed to wave her 
to depart. She had filled her heart full, she 
thought, of the plan to earn whatshould make 
another home for her mother, and had for- 
gotten meantime that she might die in this. 
She had lost the present for the future, and 
it was now too late toatone. The old famil- 
iar trees, whose voices she loved, whispered 
no comfort to her as she went on through 
the forest. 

All was unchanged about the farm-house. 
It was her stepfather came out to greet her, 
terribly aged and gray. But his voice had 








no animosity in it as he lifted her from the 
wagon. He looked guilty and stricken and 
scared. The weakened, shattered nerves 
were not proof against the presence of Death, 
and he quailed as cowards will. Phobe’s 
white lips first framed the words, “ Too Jate?” 

“No; she’s a livin’, and a waitin’ to see 
ye,” said he, without meeting her eyes. 

In through the old kitchen, dimly lighted 
but unchanged, in through the room where 
Harold had hung the evergreens that No- 
vember night so long ago, into the mother’s 
room, where the white face, with the eyes 
that had won the heart of Phinehas Brent 
greeted his child. She saw only that face, 
and they left her alone with it, and when 
they came back the mother’s head was on 
the breast of her daughtcr, and she clung 
there in a restful content as if the two had 
changed places and the child had become 
the mother. 

Peaceful days came after, in which the 
little mother just rested to enjoy her child; 
days in which Pheebe’s self-reproaches were 
calmed by the assurance of her mother and 
Harold that Potter was much gentler and 
better in his treatment of her after Phebe 
was gone; that it really had been the best 
every way that she should go. They told 
her, too, what a comfort Annabel had been 
to her mother, and truly, the child for whom 
Pheebe had feared so much seemed to have 
grown good as fast as she had grown beauti- 
ful. How beautiful she was even Phebe 
felt, who thought she could have told into 
exactly what the face would develop. The 
old man even seemed to respect a certain help- 
less caressing weakness about her, that made 
most powerful appeal to every thing stronger 
than herself. To Harold she seemed to 
Phoebe, indeed, to have become the little sis- 
ter. She turned to him for every thing. 
Her eyes sought his for answer or advice, 
and he was evidently proud of having taken 
care of her, as Phoebe had charged him. He 
thought he had taken Phebe’s place as far 
as he could, and what she had tried to be to 
her mother he had been to Annabel. The 
protective element was the strongest one in 
his budding manhood. He had protected 
Aunt Cynthy and the little new mother and 

















Annabel, yet somehow in the old days it had 
been Phoebe who had planned for and spared 
him. He had poured out all his heart and 
Phebe had helped and comforted. Now 
Annabel poured out hers and he listened 
and forgot his own sorrows in comforting 
her. And without analysing or defining it, 
he liked it better. Phoebe’s letters had been 
full of urging to high attainment, of sym- 
pathy with the noble self-sacrifice that kept 
him to his irksome task, and endeavor to 
free him from it. Meantime, he had learned 
to like the task so well that there was no 
sacrifice or irksomeness in it to him, or the 
sweetness outweighed the sacrifice, and his 
ambitions were, for a time, lulled to sleep in 
a new delight which he did not fully com- 
prehend. 

During the days of absorption in her 
mother Pheebe realized nothing else; but 
when, at sunset one night, her mother went 
to sleep in her arms and breathed her life 
away without a sigh, and they led Phebe 
away, and Harold would have put his arms 
about her and drawn her close to comfort 
her,—just when she was saying to her poor 
stricken heart “I must not grieve him by 
making him feel I have nothing left;” just 
as her heart was resting a little from her 
sorrow in the strength of his tenderness, he 
whispered : ‘‘O Pheebe, how dreadful all this 
is for our poor little sister! We can bear 
it, but my heart breaks for Annabel.” 

A strange and terrible pang of what she 
afterwards learned to call a jealous selfish- 
ness went through her like a knife, cutting 
at once every tenderest fiber of her being; 
and she shuddered with a deathly sickness 
that for a moment stopped every pulse,— 
she was like one killed, who, after a pause, 
breathes again and the pulse beats as before. 
But between that life before the stop and 
this new beginning the little seconds of si- 
lence are an impassable gulf. It was very 
quickly over, and she said: “Yes, poor 
child, we must not leave her to grieve alone.” 
And when they found her, Phebe soon 
slipped away and Harry stayed with her, 
and when she saw them again they both 
were comforted. 

They buried Annie Brooks beside her 
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former husband. She had dared to ask it in 
the presence of the pastor who came to com- 
fort her last days, and Potter Brooks had 
not dared to refuse. At the grave Phebe 
was quiet and pale. At home she was the 
Pheebe of old, who made all things right for 
the others and kept herself busy and cheer 
ful. They all clung to her save the old 
man, who shunned her in half-angry and 
half-fretful spirit as if her presence were an 
unspoken reproach. 

She had seen Anna, as they stood under 
the willows by the grave, step closer to Har- 
old’s side, and his noble face regarded her 
with a pitiful tenderness that said, “I will 
care for you, poor child,” and she had echoed 
in her heart, “‘ Yes, J will care for her, too. 
All I ought to have done for mother I will 
do for her.” 

Together the three sat over the kitchen 
fire, and had their talk of the future. It 
was settled that Pheebe should at once, on 
returning, change her home to some place 
where Annabel could come to her, and that 
Anna’s neglected education should now be 
cared for. Harold was anxious on that point, 
as Phcebe remembered he had once been for 
her. As soon as this home could be settled 
upon Anna was to come. Then Aunt Cyn- 
thy was to undertake again the care for the 
father, and as soon as it could be arranged 
Harry was to take life into his own hands, 
and see what could be done for his own ad- 
vancement consistently with the proper care 
of his father’s declining years. The old man 
was a little softened just now; but still hard 
and angry at the fate that had allowed him 
to make others miserable as he wished, but 
had not permitted him to find in his work 
one gleam of satisfaction or of joy. He was 
less violent but more sullen with his hired 
men; the farm work did not need Harry’s 
hands, and, in his father’s present condition, 
he would allow no interference with the 
head work. It was a terrible waste of years, 
so far as the young man’s future was con- 
cerned, and the only question was how best 
to get away. 

Harry had desired to be a physician, and 
all his reading and study in so far as he had 
been able to control it had been in this 
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direction. But he despaired of pursuing the 
proper education for this profession at pres- 
ent. He liked to talk over with the two 
girls his cherished hope and purpose, but he 
knew his first duty and care must be to earn 
money that he might contribute to the sup- 
port of the two sisters. They must now 
have a home, and he must make it. It 
might be years before he could even have 
the college course that he felt must be pre- 
paratory to his medical studies. In the 
light of their pecuniary condition his dream 
seemed fast melting away. His plan, as far 
as he had any, was to search out an uncle of 
his mother’s, who lived in New York, and 
was one of the masters of foreign trade. 
Surely in his counting-rooms or warehouses 
or on board his vessels there must be em- 
ployment for a strong young man. He re- 
solved to situate himself so as to earn money, 
and then to devote his leisure, if he had 
any, to his longed-for pursuits. So they 
sat this Autumn night and talked and 
dreamed of success for Harold, of comfort 
and culture and delight for Annabel. And 
for Phoebe?—why, to help and serve the 
other two. And they did not know it, and 
she did not know it. 

She went back to Lawrence. She laid her 
plan before the good pastor. A little wooden 
house, fresh and new, one of a row of corpo- 
ration cottages, was chosen. It had a tiny 
garden at the back, and a porch, on which 
a vine might climb, in front, with a little 
yard quite large enough for a bed of flowers. 
A tiny sitting-room, a dining-room, and a 
kitchen below, and two chambers above, 
one for each sister when Harry was not 
there, and always a place for him when he 
should come, by the two sisters occupying 
the same room. The house was a long “ell,” 
giving one room below and two above, for it 
was supposed that many of the families who 
should attempt to occupy one would take 
two or more outsiders. These cottages were 


an attempt to inspire in the factory laborers 
the desire for a home of their own, and it 
was one of the earliest projects of this kind 
attempted in this country. In these rear 
rooms Phebe was not long in installing 
Robert Lee and his crippled father and in- 
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dustrious mother. Mrs. Lee’s work was 
needed to assist Annabel in the household 
labor and leave her time for study. The 
boy’s hands were wanted at the woodpile 
and in the garden, and his feet to run er- 
rands, and his young face to brighten and 
cheer them all. So when Pheebe was at her 
looms her sister would never be alone. The 
poor father was failing fast, and Phoebe knew 
that ere many weeks mother and son would 
be alone. She wished to keep her influence 
over the boy, who was doing well, and no 
longer even called his father a “dear old 
dad.” It was Robert who did not rest night 
or day in aiding his mother to get the little 
home in order. Aunt Cynthy sent to her 
many things that had been her mother’s in 
their parsonage life at Ashwood, but which 
had never been used at Brooks Farm. Even 
her father’s arm-chair, on which the mother 
doted, had been ordered out of his sight by 
Potter Brooks, and had stood with the rest 
in one of the unused chambers. They ywere 
busy days before the little home was ready,— 
days in which Pheebe stood at the loom and 
planned, and Robert Lee and his mother ex- 
ecuted, and her own hands put on all the 
real home touches after her work was over 
at night. 

Little money was spent, but it was a very 
cheery little place to which Phaebe welcomed 
the fine looking young man and the beauti- 
ful girl when they came down together from 
Ashwood. Phoebe was rather proud of the 
brother and sister as they all went into 
church together on the first Sunday, and in 
her prayers there was mingled with her sor- 
row for her dead mother and her promise to 
her father the strong purpose to guard with 
new tenderness the happiness of the sister 
who seemed anew confided to her care. She 
had left her to Harold, and wonderfully he 
had fulfilled his trust. She could not ac- 
count for the suggestion that came unbidden 
that she now clung to and belonged to Har- 
old even more than to herself; that he, in 
leaving her, committed her to Pheebe instead 
of resigning his right to protect. She rea- 
soned with her selfish heart. Had she not in 
this devotion to Annabel strongest evidence 
she could have that he loved herself? Had 






























he not done it all for her? Given up his 
chosen life to stay and protect two helpless 
ones, and only because they were her own? 
Was she not most suspicious and unworthy 
when she allowed herself to feel that it 
was much less hard for either of them to let 
her go than it had been the first time she 
left Brooks Farm? Then how glad Harold 
was to come to her! How delighted with 
the little home and every thing init! “Our 
home,” he called it, but he said it when An- 
nabel was near. “ You have made it for us, 
Phebe, when I meant to have made it for 
you—yes, for us.” That was true, why did 
she wince under his words? Harold was 
very tender, but no opportunity was made 
for him to talk to Pheebe alone, and he did 
not seek any. He told her of his father’s 
angry curses when he explained to him his 
plan of life, of his telling him to “go, he 
was good for nothing on the farm, and never 
had been since Phinehas Brent’s Phoebe 
came among them, but,” he added, “I did 
not tell Annie of this, poor child, she has 
enough to bear.” Phoebe was too glad of 
his confidence to care that he had not re- 
membered that she, too, had had enough to 
bear. She took a kind of savage pleasure 
in the unworded confidence that though an- 
other might share with her his love or even 
take it from her, she would be sure to have 
his sorrows all to herself. So, with a terrible 
uncertainty over her future years, she let 
him go out to begin his battle with the 
world. 

It proved as he had feared and as he had 
hoped. He had feared to find his relative’s 
place of business overstocked with young 
men,— more employés than the business 
warranted. He had hoped that his vigorous 
health and strong country constitution 
might find a work among the pale, spindle- 
legged men who could put their experience 
against his sturdy health. And a place 
was made for him. Into its labors he threw 
all his energies. He liked the city atmos- 
phere of bustle and hurry. He liked to 
have before him a little more than he could 
do, that he might feel the working of all his 
unused powers. He was soon familiar with 
the lectures, the libraries, the varied oppor- 
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tunities the great metropolis affords for the 
eager student. He.soon became acquainted 
with young men who sympathized with his 
desire to secure an education, and in his 
unceasing occupations he found his safe- 
guard against temptation. His great-uncle’s 
house was open to him, and the merchant 
told his fashionable wife and idle daughter 
that the “stuff in him was n’t of the kind to 
snub.” And they didn’t try it, but were 
gracious to him even before his country suit 
had been replaced by the garb of city youths. 
He could easily have found his way into the 
pleasures of their set, for he was a handsome 
fellow, but he had no time or money for the 
life they lived. Moreover there was a face 
with trustful, pleading eyes always looking 
up from the bottom of his heart when he 
turned his gaze inward; but unless Pheebe’s 
eyes had changed in color it could not have 
been Pheebe’s face that he saw. Their lives 
were so bound up, a threefold cord, that he 
hardly realized the weakest strand was the 
one that held him. He still meant to marry 
Phebe by and by, when he had made a for- 
tune in commerce and conquered time and 
means to become a great physician. Mean- 
time there was the nest of a home, and his 
heart was there, it mattered little what made 
it so very dear. His letters brought cheer 
and delight to Phebe’s life. At last, at 
last Harry had h‘s chance. She never 
doubted his power to do all things if only he 
were free. She watched his progress. She 
read the books he read. She tried to put 
aside the money he sent instead of using it. 
She saw Annabel growing every day in beauty 
and accomplishment. The pastor’s daugh- 
ters shared their instruction with her, and 
gave her lessons in more advanced studies, 
while she in return taught the little chil- 
dren of the parsonage. . 
Phebe had already become known and 
respected in the large Church, and even out- 
side of it, and members of many a pleasant 
family did not disdain to pass an hour by 
the humble fireside. The only change that 
came to them was the death of Robert's 
father, which resulted in the entire sobering 
ef the boy. Robert’s love for Phebe, who 
never forgot that a part of her life work was 
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to make a man of him, was like a balance- 
wheel in his somewhat erratic nature, and 
through him her class of boys had become 
large enough for aschool. When Mr. Clark, 
her pastor, proposed to her to leave the mills 
and allow the Church to employ her at a 
salary to open a day school in one of their 
mission chapels, to be held four evenings in 
the week, her heart was too full, and she 
felt she must get in some way to her father 
and tell him all about it. This was a work 
his soul would have loved, and little by 
little as the plan matured in minds of others, 
she found herself shaping it with them into 
a certainty. A year before she would have 
said “‘No, Harold may want me.” She no 
longer said it, though when she gave up the 
hope she could not tell. It died little by 
little like a plant growing without water. 

Yes, she longed for the time to come,—it 
was still months away when the work would 
begin. She would give four evenings to the 
boys. The afternoons would be spent in the 
homes of the poor, showing them how best 
to make much comfort out of small means. 
Two evenings should be spent with the girls, 
to whom in their ignorance and need she had 
been a real sister of mercy, holding them 
back from evil by real loving interest and 
care. Already her head was full of plans, 
and it was settled that they should be put 
in operation at the opening of the year, 
when there came a letter from Harold that 
filled them with dismay. 

“My uncle,” he writes, “finds the exigen- 
cies of his business demand the sending of 
some one whom he can trust to Europe and 
thence to India. The delays attendant on 
the business in London and Paris will be of 
such length as to allow me to benefit by 
lectures and hospitals, in my chosen work. 
He has asked me to undertake this mission 
for him, and indeed I should feel it to be a 
grand opportunity were it not for the pro- 
longed absence from you, my sisters, and for 
the almost immediate departure. If I go 
and am successful, it will certainly test my 
capacity and open a way to rapid promotion 
in the house. But should we so decide I 
shall only be able to leave long enough to 
see my father for one day. Now I want 
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you, my sisters, to come to me here. My 
uncle’s house is open to me, and they are 
cordial in invitation to you. Come, and pass 
the last fortnight in New York, and I shall 
find many an hour in which to show you 
the city. Don’t disappoint 

“Your loving brother, HAROLD.” 

And then a P. S., like a woman’s, in hay- 
ing all the pith of the letter in it. “ Phebe,” 
it said, “if you find it is absolutely impos- 
sible that you should come, may I not have 
our little sister here? The family will take 
such care of her, and I shall bring her safely 
to you when I come to say good-bye to you 
and to my father.” 

And Annabel went to New York. And 
the shuttle flew on in Phebe’s looms just 
the same while she was gone. At the end 
of two weeks the lamp was lighted in the 
Brents’ cottage, and Phebe waited for these 
two whom she loved so well to come. And 
when they came, and she found Harold could 
not stay, but must hasten at once to his fa- 
ther, the brave girl found it very hard to 
make Annabel’s descriptions of what she had 
seen and done in New York supply the place 
of the presence that was so soon to go out 
of her sight, perhaps forever. She tried to 
be interested, but the stories came to her as 
if from a distance. Other voices were in her 
ears, other longings in her heart. For the 
first time she realized how she had loved him, 
and how like death it was to have him go. 
But before she was at all ready to bear it he 
had come back from his father and was gone 
again. Phoebe had heard as in a dream his 
promise to come again, and that when he 
did come he would never leave them more. 
His home would be their/home; but he said 
it with one arm round Annabel while he held 
Pheebe’s hand with the other. 

Once more she took up life, and once more 
learned to control her own sorrow that she 
might comfort her sister. Annabel was well 
nigh inconsolable at first, and it took all 
Pheebe’s devices to bring her back to her 
natural and sunny self. Harold was the 
theme of many twilight talks, but each sis- 
ter liked better to talk of him in the twi- 
light than after they had lighted the evening 
lamp. Annabel told all about the beautiful 





















city home of Harry’s friends, and the pleas- 
ures they devised for her, but of her talks 
with Harry, the pleasures she shared alone 
with him she never spoke. A shadow that 
had never been felt before now darkened 
the perfect confidence of their association. 
Phebe felt that Annie probably never had 
known of any closer relation between herself 
and Harry than that of brother and sister, 
and not for worlds would she have breathed 
to her any thing that should be a barrier to 
her own life’s joy. 

So the days wore on toward the time when 
Phebe was to close her labors in the mill, 
when news came to them that farmer Brooks 
had been thrown from his high wagon and 
rendered helpless by his injuries. Poor old 
Cynthy was nearly as helpless from age and 
rheumatism. Paralysis had followed soon, 
impairing the old man’s speech,—so that at 
last all angry words were at an end. He 
wanted Annabel, and grew violently agi- 
tated when they told him Phebe had come 
to nurse him. So it was settled that, for the 
present, Annie should remain, and, with the 
help of a strong woman from the town, care 
for the two aged occupants of Brooks Farm. 
Strange as it seemed, Annie seemed eager to 
do it, answering all Phebe’s regrets that she 
could not remain with her, and nurse him in 
her stead, with “It is quite time I did my 
share, Phoebe; Harold nursed mother, I want 
to do the same for his father.” So did 
Phebe,—but she somehow felt an undefined 
sense that it was Annie’s right. 

She took a sad heart back to her work. 
But for the many homes in which her pres- 
ence by sick beds was coming to be longed 
for,—but for her class of boys, and the girls 
whose lives she seemed to be guiding, she 
would have sunk down in utter loneliness. 
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The thought of the work she should do in 
the future when the factory life was at an 
end, and her beautiful mission fairly begun, 


was the one sustaining thought. Then An- 
nie would come back to her. Then Harry 
would come home, and they would trust her, 
and she would show them how happy she 
could be in their happiness. Meantime, she 
could only work and wait and pray. And 
these she did, resting with the faith ofa 
child on her assurance that she was now ful- 
filling her father’s trust, and so could justly 
claim the help of her father’s God. Her 
letters from Annie were none too frequent. 
But one day a letter came telling her briefly 
that Potter Brooks was dead. The letter 
had been written, but doubtless some neigh- 
bor, to whose care it had been given to post, 
had forgotten it, and carried it in his pocket. 
It had not been posted until that very day, 
and it was now quite too late for the funeral. 
She would have started at once, but a second 
letter, written the day of the funeral, said: 

“Tt was very sudden at the last, though 
he had seemed weaker for some days. He 
gave me the keys to his desk, and I brought 
to him a box containing notes and gold, 
more than enough for all our present uses. 
He managed to write on a paper, ‘Pay Cyn- 
thia Brooks six thousand dollars,—and to 
sign his name. I called her in, and when 
she saw it, she cried; and I saw him look, 
for the first time in his life, really happy.” 
‘O Potter! that’s more than is mine,’ she 
said,—but he would not hear her, and beck- 
oned for the slate he has used to write upon. 
‘Cynthy has earned it,’ he scrawled,—and 
then, after resting a long time, he wrote: 
‘All the rest is for Phoebe and Harry when 
they are married.’ He showed it to me and 
smiled, and pointed to the desk.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—MoreE Girts THAN GRACES. 


OLONEL PUFFENBLOUGH had ar- 
ranged a little tea-party at his elegant 
residence for the following evening, the Rev. 
D’Auber and John Mark Leighton being 
among the invited guests. The young trag- 
edian received a shower of compliments for 
his spirited acting, which were of no value 
to him now that the spell was broken. 
D’ Auber especially prided himself on John’s 
success as one of the trophies of his Shakes- 
peare Club. But while he was glorifying 
“the great moralizer of the Anglo-Saxon 
race,” and prophesying a glorious career for 
the young actor, John astonished the com- 
pany by quietly remarking that he had de- 
termined to abandon the stage. His pastor 
endeavored to dissuade him from this new- 
formed purpose, but after listening to all his 
arguments John replied: 

“Tt is quite likely I shall have sins enough 
of my own to account for without spending 
the best of my life acting over again the sins 
of other people.” 

Such a sober view of this artistic question 
threw a dampness over the meeting, which 
was not altogether dispelled when the hour 
for the public exercises arrived. But there 
was one heart in that company which was 
full of glad thanksgiving, and when his 
mother gave him her hand at the garden 
gate he held it for a moment, as if it were a 
relief to him to grasp something that was 
certain not to fail him. Mrs. Leighton un- 
derstood him, and silently returned his token 
of filial tenderness. 

“How happy he will be!” she said, as she 
bade him good-night. 

Now that her son was safe, at least from 
the ruin that threatened him most, her 
thoughts turned earnestly toward Layard, 
for whom she had prayed every day as regu- 
larly, if not as faithfully, as for her son. 
Her prayer had been so far answered that 
she had been permitted to save him from the 





hands of one madman,—“ Macbeth ;”’ now it | Ifnes of time, having neither breadth nor 


remained to save him from the hands of an- 
other madman,—himself. 

Alexander Layard was a child of fortune. 
If gifts without graces could suffice he would 
have come to glory in two worlds. The 
power and genius of a dozen of generations 
of strong men and brilliant women culmin- 
ated in him; he was born with talents 
enough to serve for five common men: but, 
alas for him! there was no faith in his 
“grandmother Lois,” and his “ mother Eu- 
nice” died when he was a little child. His 
father was a cold, proud, money - getting 
man, whose chief idea of fatherly duty was 
to pay the bills incident to the support and 
education of his family; all the while as- 
suming that his-son, like himself, must make 
his own career and character, and follow the 
route of success or failure which the fates 
had marked out for him. 

Very early in life it became apparent that 
nature had endowed him right royally. 
Even while he was an infant he was much 
admired for his precocious sayings and do- 
ings, and when he went to school his teach- 
ers were often in a strait betwixt whether to 
admire or detest him, so easily did he lead 
the whole school, both in lawlessness and 
lessons. He soon grew pert and impudent 
toward his elders and betters; presently he 
became unmanageable, and his father being 
closely occupied with business, and his new 
mother having no love for children, his life 
became a series of transgressions and follies, 
which were pardoned for the sake of his wit, 
or endured with the hope that years would 
bring him steadiness and wisdom. 

Years have a great deal of this kind of 
work entrusted to them in spite of all the 
failures they make. Years? They are noth- 
ing but names for the motion of one world 
around another in empty space; how should 
they be expected to do so much for wild, 
unmanageable young men? Years?—mere 

















depth, form nor substance. Years?—a suc- 
cession of waves which seem all the time to 
be bringing the waters ashore, but always 
carrying them back again to the sea. How 
can years be expected to bring wisdom out 
of folly, or make a good man out of a bad 
boy? 

Young Layard never learned the value of 
his wonderful gifts, but used them for amuse- 
ment or for show, just as a spendthrift uses 
money. He was not idle, but with all his 
application his mind came to be an intel- 
lectual Old Curiosity Shop, full of “human 
warious,” but possessing small store of any 
useful knowledge. His conscious power often 
led him to take up difficult tasks just to 
show how readily he .could master them. 
For instance, at the boarding-school, to which 
he was sent when he was about nine years 
old, because his father did not know what 
else to do with him, was a lad who had a 
Portuguese woman for his nurse, and thus 
had learned to talk in two languages instead 
of one, an accomplishment which made him 
the envy of the whole school. Alex listened 
to the praises bestowed upon the lad, noticed 
the airs he took in consequence and resolved 
to be even with him. 

One week afterwards he said to that lin- 
guistic wonder: 

“You need n’t fee] so big because you can 
jabber Portuguese. It is easy enough.” 

The lad replied in that language with a 
good deal of wrath thrown in. Alex an- 
swered him in the same tongue. All the 
boys gathered round them at once. “Go 
on, go on,” they shouted, thinking to catch 
the new scholar in his own trap. Alex at 
once took up the conversation, and kept it 
up till the bell rang. He might have kept 
it up longer, for he had been cramming his 
memory with phrases out of a book, and 
taking secret lessons in pronunciation of the 
head gardener who, as he had luckily dis- 
covered, was to that manner born. He also 
composed such phrases as he thought he 
should want, and the good-natured gardener 
entered into the sport, and put them into 
Portuguese for him. This was enough to 
amaze the crowd of boys and to confound 
his adversary; but it never did him any 
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further service, for, instead of keeping up 
and adding to his knowledge of that widely 
spoken tongue, he threw away what had 
cost him so little, and his trifle of Portu- 
guese was soon covered up with snatches of 
other hastily acquired and hastily abandoned 
knowledge. 

One day a man with a harp and a small 
boy with a violin stopped at the play-ground 
gate, and gave them some music. The little 
chap was an especial wonder. How was it 
possible for such a baby to play the fiddle 
so well? 

The next day Alex obtained permission to 
visit a neighboring town, and brought home 
a violin, which he labored with up in a little 
room over the coach house, where his friend 
the stable-boy slept, and in a short time he 
could play almost every tune he ever heard, 
which enabled him to outshine the little 
minstrel in a serenade to which he treated 
his school-fellows soon after. This talent, 
as we have seen, he did not bury in a napkin. 

A night at a burnt-cork concert set him 
off into an effort to become a clog-dancer, 
which distinction he was not long in achiev- 
ing. He once went to a circus, and brought 
home with him two ambitions; namely, to 
ride like a monkey and perform like a clown. 
These great purposes he also achieved, becom- 
ing able to ride the wildest horse, and make 
the biggest fool of himself of any boy of his 
size in the school. 

It was his pride to appear to know things 
by instinct which cost others great labor. 
He was always first in his classes, but when 
he learned his lessons was more than any 
one could tell. 

When he entered the Grand Trunk Uni- 
versity he was far in advance of the require- 
ments. This enabled him to keep up the 
marvel of reciting much and studying little. 
He would range the country for days to- 
gether in search of sport and adventure, 
and then come back and be examined on all 
his back lessons, almost without making an 
error. He was by turns the admiration and 
torment of every one who had any thing to 
do with him. Always in danger of expo- 
sure and disgrace, he developed the perfection 
of cunning. He could tell more plausible 
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and ingenious lies than a professional witness 
in a criminal court. There was no more 
truth in him than there is in a fox. 

It was his delight to deceive people, not 
only when his safety demanded it, but also 
when there was absolutely nothing to be 
saved or gained by it. He was like an In- 
dian on the war-path, always looking for 
trophies of his wits, and counting the vic- 
tims of his successful deceptions as the sav- 
age counts his scalps. Twice he was rusti- 
cated, several times he was on the verge of 
“major excommunication,” as he called it; 
but colleges do not have so many brilliant 
men that they can afford to throw one away 
on every provocation, therefore he was en- 
dured with much long-suffering. He had 
now managed to complete his course, but it 
had been done with a sword all the time sus- 
pended over his head. On more than one 
occasion his genius had served him in place 
of character. 

“What a credit he will be to the Univers- 
ity, if we can only bring him through re- 
spectably !” said Professor Limbre, at one of 
the faculty meetings, where the question of 
his expulsion was up. “Perhaps he will 
see the error of his ways by and by. If he 
should develop a conscience equal to his 
other powers he would become one of the 
great men of the nation.” 

“Do you expect the young man to develop 
conscience as tadpoles develop legs?” in- 
quired Professor Goodwill. “He is rather 
old for that process now.” 

“His father is a wealthy and influential 
gentleman,” continued Limbre, without no- 
ticing the question of his brother professor ; 
“and we must conciliate such powerful 
friends. Layard seldom gives me any trou- 
ble, and he stands head and shoulders above 
any other man in his class.” 

“Does he never come into your recitation- 
room drunk?” asked the President, who was 
a square man, abhorred all quibbles, and 
called things by their right names. 

“Well—I—can’t say that he is—always— 
perfectly sober; but—he generally manages 
to make a brilliant recitation.” Professor 
Limbre then took out a note which he had 
received from D’Auber, giving a touching 
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account of a recent interview with Layard, 
who had called at his study under deep con- 
cern of mind, anxiously inquiring what he 
must do to be saved. This was his last 
resort to save himself from disgrace; and 
since it was possible for grace to save even 
the chief of sinners, judgment was suspended 
to give him space for repentance. He got 
on toward the kingdom of heaven as far as 
to join D’Auber’s Shakespeare Club, and 
there he stopped. His partial conversion, 
halting at this point, failed to start up and 
go on again. But he carried his point, and 
being confessedly far before any other man 
in his class he could not reasonably be de- 
nied first honors. 

Commencement Day at the Grand Trunk 
University was this time unusually brilliant. 
The class was a good one. Professor Oro- 
tund had paid such strict attention to their 
drill in speaking that little was left to be 
desired. The weather was brilliant, the au- 
dience was brilliant, the music was brilliant; 
but most brilliant of all was the “ Philosoph- 
ical Oration with Valedictory Addresses,” 
of Mr. Alexander Layard. 

A slight unsteadiness of motion was no- 
ticed as he came upon the stage, and some 
charitable people thought that his honors 
had, for the moment, robbed him of his 
presence of mind. He stood for a moment 
dazed and silent, but catching sight of his 
old friends, Goody Zach, Aunt Charity, Mrs. 
Leighton, and the old pastor at Dolkin’s 
Corners, who occupied a pew close by, he 
roused himself for the duty of the occasion. 
“The Sublimity of Human Nature as Seen 
in its Ruins,” was the title given to his phil- 
osophical oration on the programme, and 
more than one heart beat quick with sym- 
pathy and sorrow at the pitiful illustration 
of the theme by the speaker himself. His 
habit of drinking had at length gained the 
mastery, and the head that could stand liq- 
uor enough to put two men under the table 
was now so weak that a single glass of brandy 
or whisky would upset him. Strange hor- 
rors occasionally seized him, at which times 
he would pray and rave by turns, pouring 
out his wrath and his sorrow in words at 
once eloquent and awful. His friend Leigh- 
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ton, who chanced to be with him on one of 
these ‘‘ tantrums,” wrote down some of his 
wild ravings, and left them where he could 
find them when he came to his senses, in the 
hope that it might do him good to read when 
he was sober what he had said of himself 
when he was drunk. These words the 
wretched youth read with tears of shame, 
but not with tears of penitence. His vanity 
was deeply wounded, but it seemed as if he 
had no heart to break. He kept suber long 
enough to write his last oration, which, with 
a fine dramatic sense and great force and ele- 
gance of diction, he framed into soliloquy 
of a ruined man, intending to make his ap- 
pearance in that “character” as the most 
effective method of treating his chosen theme. 
But the carousal of the previous night had 
left him without a head; he had gone be- 
yond his depth in sack; the Shakespearean 
“immoralities” had been too much for him, 
and when he made his appearance on the 
stage he was so lost to all the proprieties of 
the occasion that he forgot to bow either to 
the faculty or to the audience. Tears stood 
in the eyes of the stern President as this 
specimen of actual ruin stood before him. To 
send him back again would be a disgrace too 
terrible; to let him go on might lead to worse 
disgrace. The audience, for the most part, 
caught the idea of the “character,” and 
held their breath to catch the first words 
this poor “ruin” might speak. 

Poor, lost boy! He little thought how 
true to life his acting was. 

For once in his life he lost his presence of 
mind. Not a word of his brilliant oration 
could he remember, while those drunken 
ravings which his friend had written out for 
him kept ringing in his ears. He waited a 
moment in the hope that the right words 
would come, and then with a desperate res- 
olution not to confess failure at any hazard, 
in a voice like the wail of the Autumn 
winds over the dead Summer, he began that 
fearful recitation, varying it according to 
the wild fancy of the hour. One moment 
his eloquence soared to the stars and the 
audience sat entranced, the next his cry 
seemed to come up from the abyss. 

“Ts there a resurrection for dead inno- 
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nence, a finding of lost years?’ cried he, in 
tones of hopeless sorrow. 

“There is, there is,” responded a voice 
in the congregation. “He that believeth on 
me though he were dead yet shall he live.” 

It was his old pastor from the Corners. 
He knew the speaker well enough to know 
that the ruin was real, and the rhetoric of 
the thing had so overwhelmed his simple 
soul that he did not doubt but the sorrow 
were real also; therefore he followed his in- 
stinct, without stopping to think where he 
was, and threw him a promise from God’s 
Word, just as he would have thrown him a 
life-buoy if he had fallen overboard at sea. 

The sound of this familiar voice helped 
him back into his old self again. Doubt- 
less the audience would take it all as a piece 
of dramatic composition. Thus re-assured, 
he proceeded to deliver the Valedictory Ad- 
dresses, which he partly recalled as written 
and partly extemporized for the occasion, 
bringing out round after round of applause 
as he brought out some of the fine or funny 
points in the characters and offices of the 
different gentlemen who, as he said, had been 
for four long years laboriously endeavoring 
to form him and the other unformed masses 
of human nature which, under the name of 
Freshmen, had fallen under their hands. 
Then he caught sight of D’ Auber, and made 
a digression to eulogize that reverend gen- 
tleman for his liberal views in religion; 
throwing out the remark, as if it were com- 
mon rumor instead of a liberal secret, that, 
by the time the Freshmen whom he saw be- 
fore him had been duly formed, the pulpit 
on which he stood would, by processes now 
at work, be a platform broad and liberal 
enough to hold not only D’Auber and 
Shakespeare, but— Colonel Puffenblough 
started a cheer just in time to drown the 
rest of the sentence. He was afraid there 
was going to bea scene not laid down in 
the bill. 

The President was about to silence him 
when he turned to that officer ‘to bid him 
farewell; which compliment he paid so ex- 
quisitely that the strange medley was al- 
lowed to come to a natural end. 

That night, after the President’s levee was 
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over, and the assemblage of great minds in 
the college town had been reduced by sleep 
to the level of ordinary mortals, Mrs. 
Leighton was startled by a loud ring at the 
bell, followed presently by a voice at her 
door. 

“Madam, your son is below. He begs you 
to go with him at once to see a friend who 
is in great distress.’’ 

“T will come,” she said, and in a few min- 
utes they were hastening together to the 
rooms of Mr. Alexander Layard, who had 
lost himself in that abyss called delirium 
tremens. 

Among those who had come to see him in 
his graduation glory was his old friend Pike, 
who, after the exercises were ever, insisted 
that he should go and take a drink with 
him in memory of the good times they had 
enjoyed together in Dolkins’s grocery ; and 
remembering what a steady head the young 
collegian used to carry, he was not at all 
careful of him, but plied him with glass 
after glass of strong liquor, which poor Lay- 
ard, in memory of the same fact, was now 
ashamed to refuse. Thus it came to pass 
that while the rest of the graduates were 
enjoying their honors with the distin- 
guished company at the presidential man- 
sion he was suffering unutterable torments 
in his own room, where, just as soon as 
it was dark, Pike had conveyed him in a 
close carriage. Mr. Layard never would 
have a room-mate, deeming it safer for his 
reputation to live alone; there was, there- 
fore, no one to take charge of him when 
Pike landed him half-lifeless on his own bed. 
With the brotherly love that one drunkard 
often feels for another, Pike sat by him a 
long time, quieting him in his spasms or 

watching him in his fitful sleep. 

An hour after midnight Layard sprang up 
from his bed in wild delirium. His mind 
had broken down at last under the unnatu- 
ral strain it had carried so long, and his 
body seemed to be taken possession of by 
an evil spirit from below. 

Drunkenness is, in some sort, a disease; 
delirium tremens is, in some sort, a demoniac 
possession. 
“the blue devils,” well chosen names both 


Men call it “the horrors,” and. 
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of them; there is nothing horrible that its 
victims do not see, nothing devilish that 
they do not feel. One of the old Greeks 
defines drunkenness as “a minor madness;” 
delirium tremens is madness that has reached 
its majority. Insanity, in its milder form, 
belongs wholly to this world; delirium tre- 
mens seems to be a premonition of hell. Only 
in medieval ‘pictures of the tortures of 
damned souls can there be found an ade- 
quate painting of the gnawing of this worm 
and the burning of this fire. So wonder- 
fully is the soul of man endowed and so 
widely is he related, that even in this world 
he receives visits from angels and from devils; 
in the sweep of his immortal powers he 
touches, at times, both paradise and per- 
dition! 

“Ha, Beelzebub! you are come at last, 
are you? Give mea little time to make my- 
self respectable before you take me down 
among those strangers.” Layard then com- 
menced to make an elaborate toilet,—on 
which he expended all the time he dared 
to use. 

“Now I should like to bid good-bye to the 
only friend I have in the world, if you are 
not in a hurry.” 

Then he sent for Leighton, whose room 
was not far off. 

“Tell him his old teacher is going to leave 
for the blackness of darkness in a few min- 
utes, and wants to see him before he goes.” 

Pike made haste to bring him, and when 
he entered the room, Layard seized him 
eagerly, holding him with both hands, and 
for an instant looked into his eyes. 

“Tt is an honest face,” he said: “so differ- 
ent from mine!” 

Then he introduced him: “ Beelzebub, 
this is my friend John Mark Leighton. Do 
they take any interest in him in your coun- 
try? Shall I see him again down there?” 

John’s blood chilled in his veins as the 
wretched man repeated the fiend’s reply. 

“He says there are some people up yon- 
der who have a claim on you, but at present 
you belong to him. He says they stole your 
mother from him, but he has strong hopes 
of keeping you.” 

John tried to convince him that there was 
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no one in the room but themselves. Lay- 
ard laughed at him. 

“Don’t be offended with them, Beelzebub; 
they mean no disrespect; they have n’t 


taken as many eye-openers as I have; at’ 


least John hasn’t; and Pike’s eyes are 
harder to open than mine were, so of course 
they can’t see you.” 

Then he began to preach his own funeral 
sermon, taking for his text the words, “At 
the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.” 

“My friends,—and by your leave, Beel- 
zebub,—this young man is lost. Do you know 
what that means? It means pleasure and 
pride and bad company and liquor and lying, 
till every nerveof your body and every mem- 
ory of your mind has a serpent’s tooth to bite 
you and an adder’s sting to strike you. At 
the last, it biteth. I have come to that ‘last.’ ” 

Here he stopped suddenly. “He won’t 
let me go on. He says it sounds too much 


like a temperance lecture, and he hates such 
things, though in a general way he does n’t 
care much about funeral sermons.” 

Then he came close, and whispered in 


John’s ear. 

“ What other thing can I do to gain a lit- 
tle more time? He’s getting impatient, and 
I should like to stay out of the pit a few 
minutes longer, for they say it is bottomless, 
and when you once get in you keep going 
down—and down—and down !” 

“Resist the devil and he will flee from 
you,” said John, thinking the text might 
break the spell that was on him. 

Layard gave acry. “Help! help! He 
has me! His hand sinks into me like a 
white hot iron. Must I go? Is there no- 
body here who can pray ?”’ 

It was at this point that John rushed out 
to bring his mother. She knew how to pray. 

When Mrs. Leighton entered his room 
the wretched man was clinging convulsively 
to the frame of his iron bedstead, which, as he 
thought, stood just at the verge of the mouth 
of hell, into which he was about to fall 
whenever his failing strength should force 
him to let go his hold. He was gasping for 
breath, being, as he thought, half-strangled 
by the smoke and fumes that came up in 
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great gusts from the pit over which he was 
hanging. His face and muscles indicated 
the last extremity of exhaustion; he was so 
far gone that he would not use even strength 
enough to speak or cry, thinking that it 
would hasten his plunge by a second or two. 

Mrs. Leighton gazed on the frightful scene 
an instant, lifted a prayer for help from on 
high, and then, laying her hand firmly on 
his shoulder, she said to him: 

“Let go! You shall not sink. I will hold 
you up.” 

He looked at her with his ghastly, blood- 
shotten eyes, almost blind with terror, and 
ground out between his teeth the question, 

“Angel or devil?” 

“T am only a woman, but there is an angel 
with me. God has sent us to save you.” 

““T’ll trust you,” he said, and then he let 
go his hold. In an instant Pike and Leigh- 
ton caught his insensible form in their arms 
and laid him in his bed. 

In letting go his hold of this frail refuge 
he seemed to have let go of life; but pre- 
sently he revived in a dazed and wandering 
state of mind. 

“The way of transgressors is hard,” he re- 
cited slowly; then he went on tolling the 
word as if it were a bell, “hard! hard! 
hard!” Upon this Mrs. Leighton sent John 
for a physician. 

“Brain fever,” said the Doctor. “Are you 
his mother ?” 

“He has no mother. You may leave him 
in my charge,” said Mrs. Leighton. 

A month from that day a pale, trembling 
form was carried tenderly into the house of 
Mrs. Leighton: it was all that was left of 
this gifted and brilliant Mr. Alexander Lay- 
ard; scarcely more than a little child either 
in mind or body. His father had come to 
pay his bills and find a hospital for him; but 
when the sick man understood it, he begged 
that he might be left with “‘ the woman and 
the angel;” which being explained to this 
man of the world who had been too busy to 
attend to his son, he went away: sorrowful, 
leaving him to the care of his three best 
friends: two of them in this world and one 
in the other. John’s long Summer vacation 
was chiefly occupied in the two employments 
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of taking care of his friend and fighting off 
his duty. Layard recovered his strength of 
mind and body very slowly while John was 
as tender and devoted as a brother. After 
he was able to leave his bed, a hammock was 
swung for him under a little cluster of oaks, 
which adorned the single acre of ground ap- 
pertaining to Mrs. Leighton’s cottage, and 
here the two young men spent the sunshiny 
hours of those long Summer days, each min- 
istering to the other in his way ; John being 
a tender nurse to his invalid friend, and 
Alex doing his best to minister to a mind 
diseased; for John had come again face to 
face with his conscience and was resisting 
it with all the strength of his will. 

By the opening of the next college year, 
Layard was able to walk about the pretty 
village of Lakeside arm in arm with his 
friend, his pale beautiful face winning sym- 
pathy and admiration on every hand. The 
mild sensation he thus produced when he 
appeared on the street, or upon those who 
called at the cottage, gratified his vanity ; 
he liked to have people stop and look after 
him as he passed them, even though it was 
chiefly to pity him. Thus it was evident 
that his narrow escape from Beelzebub and 
the fever had not wrought any saving grace 
in him. Fora while he was so wholly taken 
up with thoughts of himself that he did not 
notice the haggard look on the face of his 
friend, whose mental torments began to make 
themselves manifest in his countenance. He 
would sometimes lie awake all night kcep- 
ing up the controversy with his sense of 
duty, only to fall into a troubled sleep at 
dawn and dream of new arguments against 
himself coming from the invisible world. 

“What is the matter, old fellow?’ asked 
Layard, one morning, as he noticed for the 
first time that something was wrong with 
his friend. 

John did not reply. He had a low opin- 
ion of any help which might come from that 
quarter. 

“ Let me see; what are the things that are 
apt to trouble young chaps like you? Con- 
ditions? No. You passed your Freshman 
examination all right. Money given out? 
That can’t be. Goody Zach has plenty of 
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dollars left in the long stocking. It might 
be dyspepsia if you hadn’t a constitution 
like a mustang pony. Really I begin to 
think jt must be you are in love. That isa 
disease which is apt to trouble young fellows 
like you and me. Whois she, Jack? Just 
open up the case, and I promise you all the 
help in my power.” 

“You are on the wrong track, altogether,” 
answered John, coming out for a moment 
from the brown study in which he spent 
most of his time. 

“Well, I can’t think of any thing else, 
unless it be a hard attack of religion. I’ve 
known people to be very bad with that.” 

John replied by quoting a bit of Oriental 
poetry that had troubled him a good deal. 

“If the sky were a bow and the earth 
were the string, and all the trees of the for- 
est were arrows, and if the Lord were to take 
that bow to shoot those arrows at the sons 
of men, where could they flee for safety ?” 

“That is a hard problem, my boy; leave 
it to D’Auber and the other speculators in 
theology. What is the use bothering your 
brains with such nonsense? There is n’t 
any such shooting going on; when there is 
it will be time enough to think about getting 
out of range.” 

“T suppose you would n’t believe me then 
if I were to tell you that I am the target for 
worse arrows than those?” 

“That is singular. I don’t see how a 
correct young individual like you should 
have any such troubles. If it were me, now, 
it would n’t be so strange. What is the vul- 
nerable point with you, or do the arrows 
only rattle on your coat of mail?” 

“T have been tormented with the idea 
that I ought to preach the Gospel, and I 
won’t do it. The duty stares me in the face, 
and I can’t get rid of it night or day.” 

“Oh, ho! Isthat all? Well, my dear boy, 
I can help you. All you have to do if you 
want to get that notion out of you is just 
to join a regular old-fashioned theological 
seminary. If the first year don’t do it, try 
two; and if two don’t cure you take the 
whole course.” 

“How do you know so much about theo- 
logical seminaries?” 
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“Was n’t I born and brought up within 
sight of Mons Sacra, where they do a regular 
wholesale business at minister-making ?” 

“But that is just what I do not want made 
out of me.” 

“Of course you don’t. The thing works 
differently on different subjects. Some fel- 
lows take it, and like it; but I have known 
quite a number of lads like you to be alto- 
gether cured of the pulpit fever just by one 
course of lectures in dogmatics.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
the arrival of Goody Zach and Aunt Char- 
ity who had come to visit their adopted 
grandson before his return to college, and to 
take their old friend “ Professor” Layard 
home with them to finish his convalescing 
at the farm. Aunt Charity fairly pounced 
upon the invalid; her helpfulness had found 
a new exercise; here was somebody to take 
care of, and that was to her a great delight. 
She recalled the time when this same young 
man had first appeared at the Bluff, worn 
down with overmuch study, and how rap- 
idly he had recovered under her manage- 
ment. Here again was to be an era of broths 
and toasts and custards and broiled chickens, 
and every other imaginable delicacy for a 
weak stomach; besides, no one had ever be- 
stowed such delightful compliments on her 
cookery as this same Mr. Alexander Layard. 
She had brought a large, stuffed easy-chair 
in the wagon in which to transport him to 
the farm; and when the visit was ended and 
a goodly sum of money had been left for the 
boy’s second year of college bills, Mr. Lay- 
ard allowed himself to be lifted into the 
conveyance, and languidly bade his Lakeside 
friends good-bye. The next day John re- 
turned to college. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE LIBERAL ARTS. 


THE visit of Mrs. Leighton to the Grand 
Trunk University raised several interesting 
questions in her mind, among others this: 
“What is to hinder me from taking this 
course of study at home which my son is 
taking in college?” With this idea in view 
she examined the catalogue, and found that 
a large portion of his work consisted in read- 
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ing certain books in the Greek and Latin 
languages, which books she found in plain 
English in the University library ; so taking 
a catalogue with her, she went to the prin- 
cipal book-store in town and asked for En- 
glish editions of all the Greek and Latin 
authors named therein. 

The proprietor stared at her in silent 
wonder. 

“Give me also the other text-books used 
in the full classical course in the University.” 

“Who are they for?’ ask the shop-man, 
with that professional impertinence which 
women so often encounter in persons of his 
class. 

Mrs. Leighton took no notice of the ques- 
tion, and finding the questioner was too 
much interested in her business to attend 
properly to his own, she said in a manner 
which was simply a voice: 

“If you do not sell these books will you 
be kind enough to tell me where I can find 
them ?” 

This brought the shop-man to his senses, 
and presently the entire list lay before her 
on the counter, These she purchased, and 
ordered them sent to the residence of Colo- 
nel Puffenblough to her address, where she 
arranged for their transportation home in 
such a manner as not to attract the notice 
of her son. 

When John was gone back to his college 
Mrs. Leighton brought out the little books 
which, under the name of the classics, have 
filled so many simple minds with awe, and 
devoted her leisure time to reading them 
through. She was blessed with a good mem- 
ory as well as a fine taste in literature, and 
before her son had finished a single book she 
had made herself mistress of them all, being 
able not only to give the outline of the his- 
tory or plot, but also to quote many of the 
most striking passages in the words of the 
excellent translations she had used. 

One day her pastor who, in his youth, had 
seen the inside of a college and was quite 
proud of the fact, though very little of what 
he found there had been retained, was look- 
ing over the volumes in her ample book-case, 
and was not a little surprised at seeing the 
works of Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, Livy, 
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Xenophon, Plato, etc., standing cheek by 
jowl with Clarke’s “Commentary,” bound 
volumes of the “ Repository,” Fenelon’s 
“Christian Counsel,” and Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

“T see John is traveling through his class- 
ics on horseback,” said he with that jealous 
care for the honor of those old historians 
and poets which every one feels who has 
grubbed his way through portions of them 
with lexicon and grammar. 

“No, sir; those are my books. John has 
never seen them, and does not know that I 
have them. Ii seemed to be my duty to 
know what my son was filling his head with 
at college, so I have read all the books in his 
Greek and Latin course; and no great task 
either. I suppose in my leisure time during 
this one quarter I have read more of the 
classics than he will read in his full four 
years at the Grand Trunk University.” 

“You do not seem to appreciate the im- 
mortal works of antiquity, madam,” said 
the old man, bristling up at the idea of a 
woman with the cares of a house and a shop 
on her hands beating her son out of sight 
who was grinding out Homer and Livy line 
by line in a first-class university after the 
regular orthodox fashion. 

“‘T said nothing in their dispraise.” 

“But you said they were no great task. 
We who have read those works in the orig- 
inal tongues have found it a work of much 
time and toil.” 

“Why, then, did you not read them in 
English, and save your extra time and toil 
for something else?” 

“Oh, reading them in a_ translation 
amounts to nothing. One must read them 
in the original in order to get their full force 
and beauty.” 

“Did you not translate them into English 
in order to get their force and beauty ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then your knowledge of them is, after 
all, expressed in your own tongue. The 
only difference I see is that you and John 
and the rest of the classical students make 
such English as you can out of the Greek 
and Latin, and I take the English already 
made. Now if the man who made my trans- 
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lation has done his work as well as you did 
yours, I have just as much of the force and 
beauty of the original as you have.” 

The old gentleman was silent for a mo- 
ment. This was a woman’s view of the 
great question of classical study, and as such 
was quite new to him. At length he re- 
turned to the charge. 

“But, madam, the learned world has 
agreed. that there is no other mental train- 
ing equal to the study of the classics in their 
original tongues.” 

“Yes: that is to say, a certain small num- 
ber of men who have devoted themselves to 
that line of study all agree in calling them- 
selves the only liberally educated people in 
the world.” 

The old man winced at this piece of plain 
English, but at length he found words to say: 

“Well, madam, you can not deny their 
vast superiority over all modern literature.” 

“Superiority in what?” 

“Why, in spirit and fire, and—and—and 
in the sweep of their poetic genius,” said 
the old man, recalling with a desperate ef- 
fort of memory a remark of his old tutor on 
the subject. 

“What do you mean by those words, 
‘spirit’ and ‘fire,’ and by that phrase, ‘sweep 
of poetic genius? ” 

“Well, the heroic element and the super- 
natural element. What heroes are equal to 
those in the classics? And then there are all 
the gods of Olympus,” at this point the old 
pastor’s classical memory broke down; the 
cares of his circuits and of -his family had 
somewhat effaced their image from his soul. 

“Ts there any soldier in the classics whose 
fabled exploits equal the actual ones of 
Frederick the Great or the first Napoleon? 
There is 7neas, Virgil’s hero, who sailed a 
few hundred miles in the Mediterranean Sea, 
seeking ‘the ever-receding shores of Italy.’ 
What is that compared to the voyage of Co- 
lumbus? Virgil calls him ‘pious AEneas,’ 
but the principal evidence of his piety seems 
to be that he carried off his old father An- 
chises from a burning house in Troy. There 
are dozens of firemen in our great cities who 
have done far more remarkable things than 
that, still very few people would call them 
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‘pious,’ or insist that no man. was liberally 
educated unless he had read all about them. 
They had the Olympic games, too. We call 
such things horse-races and prize-fights, but 
we do not call them ‘classical,’ and insist 
that no one is ‘liberally educated’ unless he 
has studied the records of them. Then there 
are the classical gods; considered as gods, 
every one of them is a failure; the best of 
them amounts to less than a respectable man 
or a cultivated woman, and their Olympus 
is very much like a low Dutch beer garden ; 
but no one calls that ‘ classical,’ or insists that 
one must be familiar with the quarrelsome, 
drunken crew, who waste their time at such 
places before he can claim to be ‘liberally 
educated.’ If one of our American poets 
were to set about inventing and describing 
a god or goddess, and should produce such a 
creature as Jupiter or Apollo or Pluto or 
Venus or Diana, do you suppose his book 
could find a publisher? or, if it did, would 
people in any considerable numbers spend 
time and money to buy and read it? There 
is more good characterization in Milton’s 
‘Satan’ than in all the classical gods and 
devils put together.” 

The old man stared. What literary her- 
esy! Still it was easier to stare at the woman 
than to answer her. All at once a bright 
thought struck him, and he returned to the 
charge. 

“But the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages is useful to show the derivation of 
our own.” 

“Yes, but the science of etymology can 
be studied to much greater advantage in 
Webster’s Dictionary. There you can find 
just what word-history you want, and just 
when you want it without spending the best 
part of seven years in studying words to be 
forgotten as soon as one is out of sight of a 
college.” 

“But you seem to forget that the classics 
are, by universal consent, the final test of 
scholarship: a man who is ignorant of them 
is not admitted into the ranks of scholars in 
any Christian country.” 

“Yes; and that is one of the curious 
things about you scholarly Christians. You 


have planned the course of study in your 
Vou. I1.—23 
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colleges very much as the old heathens 
would have done who never heard of Chris- 
tianity. You teach our sons far more about 
Jupiter and Olympus than you do about 
Jehovah and heaven. I have heard some of 
your classical people make sport of the con- 
vent-schools because they require the girls 
to read ‘ The Lives of the Saints,’ but at the 
same time you insist on our sons in Protest- 
tant colleges reading the lives of all sorts of 
unsaintly gods and goddesses, nymphs and 
satyrs, and that you call ‘ the only liberal 
learning!’ Now for my part I would far 
rather our sons and daughters should spend 
three or four years in reading, in good En- 
glish, how St. Christopher carried the Christ 
Child over the swollen river, or how King 
Godopherus had a palace built for him in 
heaven by the priest who distributed so 
much of his money among the poor ; or how 
St. Patrick banished the snakes and toads 
from Ireland, than to have them spend the 
same length of time in studying the infa- 
mous performances of Greek and Latin dei- 
ties whose monstrous crimes would consign 
them to a jail or a halter or a mad-house if 
they were to appear among us in human form 
and attempt to repeat them. Christian 
scholarship, indeed! Where does Christ 
give his scholars any such commandment? 
He tells us by the mouths of his apostles 
and by his own mouth, to study the Scrip- 
tures and to study his works of creation, but 
I have never found any precept of his that 
tells us to study the false religions which 
he came on purpose to destroy. And yet 
the records of those abominations, which 
comprise the soul, and.ome biggest part of 
the body, of ‘The Classics,’ are persistently 
trumpeted in the catalogues of our Chris- 
tian colleges as the highest and most honor- 
able course of study! 

“T can imagine Jesus Christ come back 
again as a professor of Natural History ; giv- 
ing lectures on the lilies of the field and the 
birds of the air, the mountains on which he 
had prayed, and the sea on which he had 
walked, but I can not conceive of him asa 
professor of ‘The Classics,’ who taught us 
by his apostle to shun profane and vain 
babblings and old wives’ fables. As I see it, 
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that part of our boasted ‘ liberal education’ 
which is not and can not be Christian is the 
classical part. It is one of the cunningest 
devices of the devil, this keeping his false 
gods on exhibition in our high-schools and 
colleges after they have been driven out of 
our Churches and our homes. Scholars give 
them the place of honor after the rest of 
mankind have cast them away! 

“The honor of other things consists in 
their usefulness, but what useful things have 
the teachers of ‘The Classics’ ever done to 
entitle their department in our schools to the 
highest honor? If the entire product of 
their work were suddenly to disappear, no 
one outside of their own particular class 
would lose any thing that he would miss six 
months afterward.” 

The old gentleman found that he was 
on the wrong tack. “The Classics” cer- 


tainly could not be defended on Christian 
grounds; therefore he swung over into an- 
other argument. 

“What would you have our young men 
study to ennoble their spirit and cultivate 
their imagination and taste ?”’ 


“ History, poetry, science, art, and, most 
of all, the Bible; and if they must have the 
ancient languages, let them read the Bible 
in its original tongues.” 

The old gentleman laughed. ‘The idea 
of so common a book as the Bible taking the 
place of the ancient classics amuses me.” 

“And what is to hinder Homer or Sopho- 
cles or Virgil or Livy from being as common 
as Moses and David and Isaiah and Paul? 
We have them both in our own tongue. It 
seems to me greatly to the credit of the Bible 
that it is so common; for that is the same 
as saying that a great many people value it 
enough to buy the translation of it and read 
it. You can buy a translation of any of the 
‘ancient classics’ for the price of a Bible, 
and if there is something so wonderful and 
useful in them, why do n’t people buy them 
and read them, and so make them common? 
The very fact that these boasted works are 
not common proves that, outside of a small 
guild of men who make their living out of 
them, these ‘ancient classics’ are of very 
little account. 
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“T have understood, also, that classical 
gentlemen claim great superiority over the 
men of science. Is it then more honorable 
and scholarly to study the works of the old 
Greeks and Romans than to study the works 
of God?” 

The old gentleman arose, put on his hat 
and bade the widow good day. In his time 
“ the classics,” as they are called, comprised 
the major part of liberal learning; and it 
went sorely against his grain to have the 
venerable traditions which he had accepted 
as children accept the multiplication-table 
treated so rudely. Worse too, these tradi- 
tions were scouted by a woman! Worst of 
all, by a woman who, using the odds and 
ends of time, in a single quarter, had come 
to know more of the classics than he. 

On the mind of young Leighton the study 
of the ancient authors produced a very dif- 
ferent effect. His effort to sail in the wind’s 
eye allowed him no chance of motion except 
tossing upon the waves and drifting farther 
and farther away from where he wished to 
go. Somehow every thing seemed to take 
shape from its real or supposed relation to 
the holy office. For instance: D’ Auber, 
whose nice arrangements were a good deal 
disturbed by Layard’s attempted compliment 
in his Commencement speech, found it to be 
his duty to accept a call to the pastorate of 
‘‘The Thomas Paine Memorial Church” in 
a distant city. This was a sort of atheisti- 
cal debating club who had erected a lecture 
hall, which they named in honor of that in- 
fidel whose disloyalty to God was atoned 
for in their eyes by his loyalty to the rights 
of American people; the word “church” 
being added to give the thing a flavor of 
respectability. Of course this was none of 
Leighton’s business, but he allowed it to 
trouble him a good deal; first, by trying to 
use D’Auber’s apostasy as an argument 
against the Christian religion, and after- 
ward as an evidence of the uselessness of 
the ministry. This old and flimsy device 
of the devil, however, did not long shut out 
the sight of his duty. If D’ Auber and Puf- 
fenblough were frauds, there were Elder 
Hooper and the President, and father Cor- 
nelius, and, above all, his mother, who were 
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genuine. The vote was against him. Then 
there arose a quarrel in the College Church 
over the choice of D’Auber’s successor, the 
orthodox party supporting him and the lib- 
eral party opposing him chiefly for that rea- 
son. The man was a good, quiet, sweet- 
spirited pastor, whose chief anxiety was to 
keep out of all quarrels, while the turbulent 
spirits on both wings were bent on forcing 
him into them. 

“Such a Church does not deserve a minis 
try,” said Leighton ; and then, rushing from 
the particular to the general, he declared 
that Churches were all alike, and no man of 
any sense would suffer himself to be tor- 
mented by them. The minister's life was 
a dog’s life; continually in jeopardy of his 
independence on the one hand, and of his 
living on the other. The quarrels of be- 
lievers inside the Church had made more 
martyrs than the persecutions of the heathen 
outside. The most of what passed for relig- 


ion was simply the result of differing de- 
grees of ignorance amongst believers. It 
was worse than a waste of one’s life to try 
to teach such masses or messes of people as 


were usually thrown together in a Church. 
Still all this false reasoning did not help 
him any. There was the Son of God who 
sacrificed himself in that very same way, 
and if he could afford to do it, could not 
John Mark Leighton ?” 

The struggle for his capture on the 

asis of classical literature was longer and 
stronger than these. For a time he was in 
the toils of the adversary, whose conquest 
seemed less difficult because his intended 
victim wished to give over the struggle 
against him. Not that Leighton preferred 
to be a bad man; by no means; he was sim- 
ply determined to be a good man in his 
own way. 

Professor Septimus Mummifer occupied 
the chair of the Greek language and litera- 
ture in the Grand Trunk University; a 
man of much learning in his own depart- 
ment; a walking encyclopedia of all mat- 
ters pertaining to that mighty race of men 
who more than any other heathens of an- 
tiquity stamped their impress on the liter- 
ature of the world. He could not, indeed, 
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recite the names of the twenty thousand 
gods which his venerated Athenians used to 
worship, but he could come as near to it as 
any other professor of the Greek language 
and literature. He was a square, stout, 
solid little man, with a great bald head, 
sharp gray eyes that twinkled merrily or 
scowled ferociously; a nose that seemed to 
have been fixed to his face by one end in- 
stead of by one side, so determinedly did it 
thrust itself out; a ted nose, too, standing 
like a sentinel in scarlet coat to warn off 
all undue familiarity with that mummified 
face. He was the senior member of the 
Faculty ; “had always been there,” so the 
boys said, and no doubt always would be, 
so tenaciously did he cling to every thing 
he could get hold of, life included. He 
looked as if he might have been at Thermop- 
yle with Leonidas, so completely had he 
passed through and by all things that make 
any difference in a man’s age. His body 
was constructed like a Greek temple, to 
stand for ages; his opinions were formed 
like the Greek language, to stand forever. 
His recitation hall was the Acropolis over 
again ; so completely had he transformed it 
that. the very atmosphere thereof took on 
the Socratic method or formed itself into 
hexameter verse with the least possible agi- 
tation. There was an odor of ambrosia 
about the professor’s desk and platform, as 
if the Olympian gods had been holding a 
feast there, a smell which had an astonishing 
resemblance to that of strong tobacco, so the 
boys said; but as that is a modern and not 
a classical herb, there must have been some 
mistake about it. 

It was generally understood that the pro- 
fessor did his thinking in Attic Greek on ac- 
count of the unequaled purity of that lan- 
guage; the purity of the Greek no doubt 
offsetting the impurity of some of the uses 
he made of it. He used the expurgated 
editions of the classics, out of deference to 
the views of the President, who insisted that 
a sentence must have a respectable meaning 
in order to be respectable, no matter if it 
were expressed in the language of Pericles 
and Plato; but lest the young men should 
lose the true flavor of the satire or the poetry 
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“old Mummifer,” as he was familiarly called, 
would give them, verbally, the unpurified 
text, and grin out of his broad mouth like a 
satyr, as he saw his pupils taking in the 
classic force of the vile original. He was a 
stern and bitter opponent of the modern 
notion of admitting ladies into colleges, as- 
signing as one reason that “no woman could 
with propriety read the ancient classics in a 
mixed company without having the passages 
culled for her.” This was to him a conclu- 
sive argument, not against the book, but 
against the women. 

There was one cross which the Professor 
was forced to take up; namely, to hear his 
class recite in New Testament Greek every 
Monday morning. New Testament Greek 
was his special abomination, on account of 
its “impurity; nothing but the classic 
Greek would answer for him. One morning, 
by way of showing the immense superiority 
of the classic over the New Testament Greek, 
he read some passages from the Sermon on 
the Mount, criticising the idiom and point- 
ing out the corruptions of the language, and 
then turning to his favorite author he read 
them the classic ‘‘Ode to the Victor in a 
Race of Chariots drawn by Mules,” rolling 
the spirited lines on his tongue by way of 
illustrating the way the chariot-wheels rolled 
along the race-course, and working himself 
up into a fine enthusiasm over the “spirit 
of the composition.” 

Into this classical arcana Leighton was 
admitted at the last term of his Sopho- 
more year. The Professor always held the 


Freshmen at arm’s length, giving them . 


into the care of a tutor, reserving for him- 
self the supreme distinction of finishing 
off the young men and infusing in them 
the true, heroic Grecian spirit. Greek was 
Leighton’s favorite study, and he was not 
long in establishing himself as the prime 
favorite. ; 

One of John’s classmates, who was the 
son of a clergyman, and who had been taught 
the language out of the writings of St. Chry- 
sostom, once ventured to ask why Christian 
Greek was not sometimes read in that Chris- 
tian college. 

“Because there is no Christian Greek 
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worth reading,” sharply replied Professor 
Mummifer. 

“You would make an exception;in favor 
of the Gospel by Luke and the Epistle to 
the Romans, would you not?’s gsked the 
student. 

“No; I make no exceptions. When you 
read for religion the New Testament and the 
Fathers will do well enough, but when you 
read for Greek, you must have something 
better.” 

From this remark John drew these infer- 
ences: 

“The difference between the values of 
Greek heathenism and Greek Christianity is 
here regarded as of less importance than the 
difference between the earlier and later forms 
of the Greek language.” 

“Classical scholarship is first; Christian 
scholarship is second, in this so called Chris- 
tian school.” 

“D’ Auber was right when he said ‘Soc- 
rates, the prophet of Athens, was more of a 
philosopher than Jesus, the prophet of Naz- 
areth.” 

“Why may I not devote myself to the 
Greek language and literature? That, in 
the judgment of tie learned men who found 
and teach and govern our Christian schools, 
is the highest branch of learning; and they 
ought to know. Theology is not received 
as ‘learning’ at all, unless it be some other 
theology than that which is taught in the 
Bible. In this college we recite ten hours a 
week in Greek and Latin heathenism, and 
one hour a week in Christianity; therefore, 
heathen literature is ten times more ‘learned’ 
than the Christian religion. Ten hours with 
Jason and the Argonauts to one hour with 
Jesus and the apostles!” 

‘A religion must be on the decline when 
scholars discriminate against it in its own 
schools.” 

Thus the course of study in this Christian 
college furnished him with arguments for 
rejecting the Christian religion, and for re- 
fusing his call to its ministry. It was true 
that all the professors were believers in the 
Gospel of Christ, some of them were doctors 
of divinity; but they followed the fashion in 
liberal learning, and taught no religion in 
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the recitation-room except such as Chris- 
tianity had overthrown. As a scholarly ac- 
quirement dead falsehood outranked living 
truth; as an historical study, the labors of 
Hercules outranked the miracles of prophets 
and apostles; the Sixth Book of Virgil out- 
ranked the Apocalypse; the vestal virgins 
outranked the Virgin Mary; Zeus outranked 
Jesus; therefore he would give himself to the 
task of keeping alive in the minds of Chris- 
tian youth that form of civilization, that 
style of literature, and that system of relig- 
ion which was the glory of all the unchris- 
tian ages. He would be a professor of the 
Greek language and literature, or, failing to 
find employment in that, he would fall back 
upon Latin. 

With this high ambition John Mark 
Leighton passed his Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior years, taking high rank in all his 
studies, but excelling most in the classics. 
Professor Mummifer declzred that he pos- 
sessed the true heroic spirit, and as an in- 
stance to prove it, related how the young 
man had once studied a whole week to 
discover who it was that first contrived 
the plan of writing iota subscript. He 
practiced on the Greek character till he 
could write it faster than a school-boy can 
print English with a pen. He made him- 
self familiar with all the various Homeric 
forms which differ from pure Attic Greek; 
he committed long portions of the heroic 
poems to memory, and delighted himself 
with the sonorous ring and the wonderful 
measure of the words and verse. He studied 
Athens till he could draw with a piece of chalk 
on a blackboard the outline of every temple 
it is known to have contained. He could give 
the genealogy of all the gods and goddesses, 
besides that of a large number of the demi- 
gods and not a few of the naiads and nymphs. 
He became familiar with the Greek drama, 
and read all the plays in that language. He 
could describe minutely the Olympic games, 
and even knew the names of quite a number 
of the victors who had ridden faster or hit 
harder than any one else at a given race or 
fight; this last subject he studied with great 
attention as being of prime importance, since 
these games formed the basis of the almanacs 
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of that mighty nation of heroes, whose su- 
perior civilization and spirit led them to 
measure off their time from one great set of 
fights and races to another, dating all their 
documents from the first great prize-fight of 
the Greek nation, as we unheroic people 
date our documents from the birth of Christ. 
All these great knowledges and many others 
of equal classical importance he would teach 
in some college or university, and by digging 
deeper among the bones and“ashes of ‘this 
wonderful people, and mastering their fyrms 
of speech more perfectly than any other 
teacher in his profession, he would become, 
at least in the estimation of four or five 
hundred other Greek and Latin professors, 
a very great scholar and a very great man. 

Professor Mummifer was almost as fond 
of him as if he had been an authentic speci- 
men of molybdos, or a chip of marble from 
the Parthenon. ‘To have sent forth one 
such man, so learned as to the great lan- 
guage and nation of all the ages, is worth 
all the money so grudgingly given for the 
founding of the Grand Trunk University.” 
So said Professor Mummifer of his favorite 
pupil, John Mark Leighton. 

In nothing did John more fully sympa- 
thize with his learned instructor than in his 
contempt for the Greek of post-classical 
times, more especially that of the New Tes- 
tament’ and of the Christian Fathers. Mum- 
mifer despised it for its want of linguistic 
elegance: Leighton hated it because of what 
was written therein. He could not read that 
Greek without feeling, now and then, a twinge 
of conscience; but in the classical Greek he 
could completely lose himself, and live for 
the time in the wonderful age of Pericles or 
the imaginary republic of Plato, in neither 
of which was there any suggestion of the 
Gospel, or of his duty to preach it. 

During these three years Mrs. Leighton 
also was a student, though she said little 
about it to her son. At first she felt a kind 
of shyness about her unusual course of read- 
ing; and, regarding it as her duty to keep 
her English translations of the classics out 
of sight when John was at home, she had 
never found occasion to talk with him very 
freely about the learning she was acquiring. 
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In God’s good providence she was now far 
above the need of toiling as she had done in 
Poverty Lane, or in the first years at Lake- 
side, and, instead of using her success in 
business as a means of achieving more busi- 
ness success, she gave to others, less fortu- 
nate than herself, the chance to earn money 
from her as well as for her, and devoted her 
ample leisure to charity, devotion, and 
learning. 

She held it to be her duty to improve her 
own mind. 

“ He will not be pleased to have me come 
to him, after all these years, with no more 
sense in my head and no more power in my 
heart than when he went away; he will 
expect to find me improved; but if I give 
myself up to the cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches, I shall be ashamed 
of myself when I go to him again, and he 
will be ashamed of me and blush for me 
when he has to introduce me to his friends. 
I owe it to my husband, and to my Father 
also, to learn something in this primary 
school, which by mistake we call ‘ the’ world. 
It is only a world, and a very little one at 
that.” 

With this reflection, Mrs. Leighton read 
all the text-books she had brought from the 
college bookstore, and then, with a view of 
finding out what other books there were in 
the world, she procured a Dictionary of Au- 
thors, and studied it attentively. By this 
means she discovered that all the great de- 
partments of human knowledge had been con- 
densed and classified into dictionaries, cyclo- 
peedias, and hand-books, by the use of which 
it is possible to obtain a fair understanding 
of the assured and substantial results of the 
labors of learned men in every department 
of useful knowledge, just as one gains a gen- 
eral view of a country by studying it on 
an atlas. <A dictionary of authors gave her 
a similar view of the world of books. From 
a biographical dictionary she caught the idea 
of comparing historic characters, so as to 
come at their relative importance. Those 
men and women who had done the great 
things she looked up still further, and fixed 
their record in her memory. 


By this means 
she was not long in acquiring a comprehen- 
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sive idea of the history of mankind. All 
books which were mere statements of opinions 
she passed by; so by necessity, all books in 
foreign languages. But this did not grieve 
her much; for she was sure that if the book 
had been of any importance it could not 
have escaped a translation into English, 
and, with Emerson, she would as soon have 
thought of swimming a river where there 
was a bridge, as of learning to read a book 
in a foreign language that she might read in 
her own. She read enough of history to 
know what nations and persons God had 
made any special use of, enough of meta- 
physics to be satisfied to leave the rest to 
the metaphysicians, enough of religious con- 
troversy to see how little religion there is in 
it, enough of fiction to know a real book 
from an imitation, enough of poetry to tell 
an inspired poem from a manufactured one, 
enough of the rudiments of all the natural 
sciences to know where to look for more 
whenever she wanted it, enough of art to 
know a live statue or picture from a dead 
one, and enough of the Book of Books to 
climb by it toward heaven as the angels 
climbed the ladder in Jacob’s dream. All 
this she accomplished during her son’s 
course in college, and, though she had done 
it in a very commonplace and unprofes- 
sional manner, she was much the better 
scholar of the two. 

When John’s turn came to graduate, there 
were the same glorious sayings and doings 
over again, of which mention has already 
been made in these pages, though without 
the delirium of the drama or the cup. The 
Shakespeare Club had “lagged superfluous” 
for a time, and then made its exit; and 
there were no more such brilliant young 
men in this college class as was Mr. Alex- 
ander Layard. 

Mrs. Leighton and the dear old people 
from Lake Bluff were present to behold this 
young Solomon in all his graduating glory, 
but they were sadly disappointed at his per- 
formance. In order to signify his great 
success in classical studies, he was honored 
with the appointment to deliver an oration 
in Greek,—a work which covered him with 
scholarly glory in the eyes of Professor 
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Mummifer—there was not another person 
in the hall who understood him—but under 
which the rest of his auditors went to sleep, 
or wished they could, under this classical 
infliction. 

“T s’pose it’s all right, boy,” said Goody 
Zach to his adopted grandson, after the 
affair was over, ‘‘I s’pose it’s all right; but 
it’s agin’ Scriptur’ that Aunt Charity and 
me, who occupy the seat of the unlarned, 
should git any good out of it. Why didn’t 
ye put « man up behind ye to talk it to us 
in English while ye were clattering it off in 
that outlandish Greek?” 

John could not help smiling at the ridic- 
ulous figure he would have made on Goody 
Zach’s plan, but scarcely knew how to reply, 
so Mrs. Leighton came to his rescue. 

“Mr. Goodsmith, John has been working 
night and day to learn that outlandish 
Greek, as you call it. It is the language of 


scholars; it stands at the head of all the 
liberal arts.” 

Goody Zach blushed, and was silent; but 
his discourseful wife, seeing his discomfiture, 
took up the case with much spirit. 


“They call that sort of thing ‘liberal,’ do 
they? I don’t believe there was half a 
dozen folks in the house who could get any 
share of it; mighty stingy, it seems to me, 
for the boy to stand up there and pretend 


Mister Homer, and then keep it to himself, 
after all. If ‘he had any thing worth hear- 
ing why on airth didn’t he say it so folks 
could understand it, instid o’ skulking off 
into that Greek so nobody could tell whether 
he was talking sense or nonsense? Mebby 
it was so smart he could n’t say it in his own 
mother-tongue.” 

“Our Lord himself spoke that language, 
or one very much like it, when he was on 
earth,” replied Mrs. Leighton, trying to 
soften the blows a little which were falling 
on the head of her classical son. 

“Did he? Wal, I ’spose that was his 
mother-tongue. The Bible says the common 


people heard him gladly, so they must have | 


talked Greek, too. Now, I always reckoned 
that Jesus Christ was the smartest man, let 
alone his being the Son of God, that ever 
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trod this airth, and he did n’t have no sich 
foreign langwidges and liberal arts; if he had 
he did n’t use ’em to show off his larnin’. 
That Greek is one of the arts these colleges 
make bachelors on, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, Aunt Charity.” 

“T thought so; and a regular, dried-up 
old bachelor art it is. There ain’t a mite of 
human natur’ in it.” 

“T am sorry you have so poor an opinion 
of the Greek language, Aunt Charity. I 
have about made up my mind to spend my 
life studying and teaching it,” said John. 

“What! With this great country full of 
folks talking English, you shut yourself up 
in that Greek! What has happened to ye, 
boy? I should think ye must have been 
disappointed in love, or sunthin’. Going to 
be such another larned, useless old man as 
that Professor Mummifer, are ye? Wal, I 
should think the Lord would be sorry for 
wasting so much brains and talents on ye 
just to make such a mummy on.” 

Aunt Charity had taken a particular dis- 
like to Professor Mummifer. She had seen 
him every year at the Commencement exer- 
cises, and the only idea she had of a Greek 
professor was inseparably associated with his 
round, bald head and parchment face; there- 
fore the thought that her glorious young 


| idol was to be made over into such an im- 
to be giving us some information about that 


age and likeness was too much, both for her 
nerves and her temper. 

“You advised me to take all I could get 
at college. Have you forgotten that?” 

“No, boy, I have n’t; and if ye had taken 
my advice in the true spirit, ye would n’t 
have spent so much time a fussin’ over that 
Greek when there was so many other things 
to get that would do ye so much more 
good.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Wal, a’most any thing, I should think. 
Can ye talk German as well as ye can Greek ?” 

“No; German is one of the modern lan- 
guages. We make very little account of 
them in college.” 

“There ’s heaps of Germans round here; 
but I never heard of any Greeks. Have ye 
ever read the life of Gineral Washington? 
My grandfather was one of his body-guard, 
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and I allus think the young men ought 
to study Gineral Washington.” 

“Oh, we don’t read such common books 
in the college course. We can read them at 
any time.” 

“IT s’pose ye study about Martin Luther 
in college, do n’t ye?” 

“No; . that belongs to Church history. 
They study that in theological seminaries.” 

“Do ye read the works of John Bunyan?” 

“No; they are only Sunday-school books.” 

“There is him they call Bonnypart; poor 
Mister Layard used to talk a good deal about 
him. Do ye study about his great doin’s 
in college ?”’ 

‘No; he isa modern character. We study 
the ancient heroes chiefly.” 

“Moses and Joshua and David, I s’pose. 
They are the ancientest heroes I ever heerd 
on.” 

‘Oh, no, those are characters in the He- 
brew Scriptures.” 

“Wal, there is Paul. You study him, of 
course; he used to speak Greek. So I’spose 
he wrote them wonderful epistles in Greek. 
He was in Athens once, and found the city 
wholly given to idolatry ; but he must have 
converted them from being such heathens, or 
else these college-folks would n’t call them- 
selves Athenians.” 

“No; we study the Athens of a time long 
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before Paul’s visit; the heathen Athens, as 
you call it; and as for the Greek of Paul’s 
epistles, it does not compare with that of 
Sophocles.” 

“Who was he?” 

“The greatest dramatic poet in the Greek 
language.” 

“Dramatic? That means that he wrote 
plays for a theater, don’t it?” 

“Te.” 

And you study the works of this Sopho- 
cles written for a heathen play-house instead 
of the works of the Apostle Paul written for 
the Church of God?” 

“Certainly. Classical learning has noth- 
ing to do with Christ and the apostles, or 
with any of their works.” 

“Wal, then, I advise ye to git all that 
classical stuff out of ye as quick as ye can, 
for it is pretty certain to be one of the things 
that the Lord will make short work of when 
he comes back to this airth, as he promised 
he would. Liberal! Indeed! No Gineral 
Washington, no Martin Luther, no John 
Bunyan, no Bonnypart, no Moses, no Joshua, 
no David, no Paul, no Jesus Christ! Come 
Goody, let’s go home. We’ve madea great 
mistake.” 

And from that day Goody Zach and Aunt 
Charity went no more to the Commence- 
ments of the Grand Trunk University. 
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HY love has many a lighted path 
No outward eye can trace, 
And my heart sees thee in the deep, 
With darkness on its face, 
And communes with thee ’mid the storm, 
As in a secret place. 


Happy are they who learn in thee, 
Though patient suffering teach, 
The secret of enduring strength 
And praise too deep for speech— 
Peace that no pressure from without, 
No strife within, can reach. 


There is no death for me to fear, 
For Christ my Lord hath died ; 

There is no curse in this my pain, 
For he was crucified ; 

And it is fellowship with him 
That keeps me near his side. 


My heart is fixed, O God, my strength— 
My heart is strong to bear; 

I will be joyful in thy love, 
And peaceful in thy care ; 

Deal with me for my Savior’s sake, 
According to his prayer. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


FAITH AND SCIENCE. 

Boru faith and science exist as factors in 
human affairs, and therefore their relations to 
each other, and to essential truth, can not but 
be matter of interest to all who are concerned 
It is also manifest that all the 
forms of truth must harmonize among them- 
selves, wherever they come within the same 
sphere. In both faith and science a large share 
of the points proposed for belief pertain exciu- 
sively to the spheres of each severally, and 
therefore they in no degree affect the credibil- 
ity of any thing propounded within the sphere 
of the other; while in other, though fewer and 
less important, points the same proposition falls 
within the sphere of both. Science has to do 
with the facts and phenomena of nature, re- 


in those affairs. 


ceiving its original data almost entirely through 
the senses; while faith deals especially with the 
intuitions of the reason, and the movements 
and determinations of the emotional nature, 
either as experienced by the individual or as 
learned from others. ‘These different forms of 
knowledge, since they are predicates of the 
same subject, must harmonize, for it is an 
axiom that truths can not contradict each 
other. 

It is, however, well known that all along 
the courses of human thought there has 
seemed to be a conflict between faith and sci- 
ence,—a disagreement between the deliverances 
of the senses as combined by the logical fac- 
ulty and those of the intuitions and sugges- 
tions of the metaphysical nature, which relate 
to the religious element in human character. 
Minds that are chiefly devoted to any given 
line of thought come very naturally to rela- 
tively overestimate the importance of that 
department of knowledge, and to discredit all 
other forms of evidence than those with which 
they have been occupied. And since profi- 
ciency in any one form of knowledge requires 
a special and almost exclusive devotion to that 





one pursuit, it generally happens that the 
minds of such specialists become cramped and 
narrowed, while the opinions they form are 
often partial and one-sided. ‘The physical 
scientist is all the time liable to disregard his 
own spiritual intuitions, and to underestimate 
the forms of evidence that go to sustain relig- 
ious truths and doctrines; and, on the other 
hand, the professional theologian and relig- 
ionist is constantly in danger of failing to 
qualify his opinions on the subjects of his 
special studies, so as to harmonize them with 
the certain truths of nature and the deduc- 
tions of the rational faculties. There are also 
certain moral and religious forces that operate 
in opposite directions in different minds, by 
virtue of which the same evidences produce 
widely different results in different minds. 
An apostle has recognized the fact that the 
moral depravity of soul which primarily pre- 
sents itself in the form of a dislike for the 
divine holiness may lead to a non-recognition 
of both the moral nature and the very exist- 
ence of the Divine Being, and generally an 
obliviousness of the whole sphere of spiritual 
and religious truth. And yet, because the 
religious element in man’s nature is both inex- 
tinguishable and irrepressible, the conflict is 
constantly renewed in the soul. 

So, too, in the absence of an intelligent and 
correct natural philosophy, the imagination of 
the devout contemplatant fills up the void 
with its own creations; and in this way very 
much that is fictitious and mythical has be- 
come mixed with the truths of religion; and 
not unfrequently these creatures of the fancy 
are esteemed scarcely less sacred than the 
things clearly taught us by the Word of God. 
But when the light of true science has been 
shed upon these myths and absurdities, and 
their falsehood has been demonstrated, there 
has seemed to be a conflict between science and 
faith, simply because faith had gone. beyond 
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its own proper sphere, and so at length suffered 
damage for its trespassings. 

It is not to be denied that there are apparent 
points of conflict between many things that 
have been accepted as truths of religion and 
the discoveries of science; and it must also be 
conceded that in the domain of natural law 
science, and not theology, must be the final 
arbiter of truth. But it is not therefore to be 
accepted as certainly true that there is any 
real conflict between science and faith. The 
case is not properly made out and proved, as 
some would assert, that the Christian faith 
and advanced intellectual culture are incom- 
patible with each other. The egotism and 
self-complacency of some modern scientists is 
a little in advance of their proper premises, 
when, with a kind of patronizing pretentious- 
ness, they seem to concede that in the past 
faith may have enacted an important: part in 
the history of the race, but that, having served 
its purpose, it nust now give place to some- 
thing better suited to the demands of the age. 
The antagonism of which so much is said is 
not between the teachings of true science and 
the faith that pertains to the substance and 
reality of Christianity. In any proper adjust- 
ment of the conflict between science and 
faith,—as that warfare has been conducted,— 
both parties will be compelled to abate some- 
what of their pretensions. Materialistic phi- 
losophy having been brought by its advocates 
into the spiritual realm, where both its facts 
and its methods are quite out of place, its pre- 
tended wisdom becomes simply arrogance and 


folly. 


And contrariwise, religions opinions 


and postulates of doctrine, having been applied 
to questions of natural science, and mingled 
with men’s religious faiths, in the form of cos- 
mogonies and geological theories and natural his- 
tories of creation, altogether has made a la- 
mentable jumble of things that have no such 


relations among themselves. It needs to be 
practically recognized that faith and science 
have each its own appropriate field, and that 
while each remains where it belongs there can 
be no conflict between them. And it is only 
reasonable to presume that, thus operating, 
they will mutually aid each the other, and so 
both attain their highest excellence. 

It is the special mission of the Christian 
scholars of the present day to demonstrate to 
the world that an unshaken faith in Christian- 
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ity, as a supernatural religion, is entirely com- 
patible with free inquiry and advanced cul- 
ture; that in reality there is no conflict be- 
tween faith and science. They are bound to 
this service in order to justify themselves in 
the complex character in which they are ree- 
ognized; but much more so because the ques- 
tions that are continually arising, and which 
seem to complicate and antagonize the rela- 
tions of faith and science, must be met and 
satisfactorily solved. If this is not done the 
prevalent thought of the age will certainly 
verge toward a settled unbelief; for it is easier 
and more natural for most men to believe the 
verdict of their own senses than to decide 
against them and in favor of the merely au- 
thoritative dogmas of a religious faith that 
outrages or disregards the demands of reason. 
There has already been quite enough of reti- 
cence and evasion, on the part of the proper 
defenders of the faith, in respect to the issues 
forced upon them by modern scientists, ignor- 
ing or avoiding by silence the difficulties, real 
or apparent, that not a few ingenuous minds 
experience in respect to many traditional and 
generally accepted matters of faith. ‘The ques- 
tions that are thus raised should be fairly and 
honestly met; the doubts to which they give 
rise should be respectfully treated ; and what- 
ever may be taught or held as a part of the 
faith should be shown to be not incompatible 
with the well-ascertained determinations of 
scientific inquiry, or else it must be made ev- 
ident that the things that can not be so har- 
monized do not constitute any part of the 
Christian system. 

If is not seemly that the advocates of the 
truths and doctrines of religion should mani- 
fest any signs of restlessness or displeasure 
toward those who are forcing these questions 
upon their attention. It may be, and some- 
times it probably is, the case that such objec- 
tions are prompted quite as much by ill-will 
toward religion as by love of scientific truth; 
but the sinister purposes of those who ask such 
questions as ought to be respectfully consid- 
ered are not a sufficient apology for not giving 
the required answers. It is the duty of our 
Christian scholars, therefore, to recognize and 
accept all rational evidence, by whomsoever 
it may be brought, and in searching for the 





truth to receive as fellow-workers all who are 
| engaged in the same pursuits, without respect 
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to their theological opinions. And it is only 
simple justice to grant that modern scientific 
inquiry has very greatly enlarged the area of 
human knowledge; and if in doing this it has, 
as might have been anticipated, somewhat 
changed the form of many things that were 
formerly reckoned parts of the Christian faith, 
no great harm needs be apprehended. The 
creatures of men’s imaginings, with which the 
unexplored regions of nature have been peo- 
pled, have been in some instances swept away 
by the advance of science; and because a false 
glamour of sanctity had been thrown about 
these now exploded myths and legends, an 
alarm is sometimes heard, as if the founda- 
tions of the faith were about to be removed. 
But there is in all this no occasion for alarm. 
Whatever science can remove is no part of 
religion ; for the things of science and those of 
religion lie in different planes, and they are 
made manifest by entirely different methods 
of thought. No possible extension of the dis- 
coveries of science can, therefore, at all inter- 
fere with the stability of the faith. 

As the skillful commander, when placed on 
the defensive, makes haste to abandon any un- 
tenable positions that he may have occupied, 
so now the defenders of the Christian faith, 
finding their positions assailed by forces that 
may not be despised, may wisely inquire 
whether there are any indefensible points in 
the traditional theology of the Church which, 
in self-defense, must be abandoned. A similar 
crisis occurred when, in the time of Galileo, 
the deliverances of science in respect to the 
solar system were adjudged to be incompatible 
with the teachings of the Bible and the dogmas 
of the Church. But the “world moved,” nev- 
ertheless, and even the Church of Rome has 
been compelled tacitly to accept the verdict 
of science that it then condemned. But the 
Protestant Church of this age is not likely to 
be betrayed into any such folly; and if the 
clearly determined deliverances of science shall 
make it necessary still further to modify any of 
the formerly accepted notions of matters lying 
within the domains of physical nature, the 
required modification will be promptly and 
cheerfully made. 

For half a century the rapidly advancing 
science of geology has been impinging against 
the Mosaic sketch of the creation, as formerly 
interpreted, and unquestionably very great 
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changes of opinions in that department of 
thought have occurred during that period. 
Probably very few persons capable of forming 
an intelligent opinion upon the subject would 
now contend that our world was created and 
put in order, and fitted for the reception of its 
human occupants, in less than a hundred and 
forty-four hours. It is not a question of God’s 
power to perform such a work, but of what 
well-ascertained facts seem to prove; and upon 
that point the material world itself is the 
proof and monument of the slowly progressive 
stages by which, through untold ages before the 
appearance of man, the earth was in prepara- 
tion for his coming. The acceptance of these 
indubitable dicta of science may also make it 
necessary somewhat to modify our methods of 
interpreting the Bible so as to meet the re- 
quirements of the case. It may also bear in 
some degree upon our theories of inspiration 
and our notions respecting the chronology of the 
Bible, and especially that of the age of the patri- 
archs. In past ages aygreat amount of unauthor- 
ized matier has been read into the Bible, which 
never was legitimately in it, and consequently 
upon the Church of our times is devolved the 
duty of weeding out these extraneous matters. 
All through the past ages the Church has had 
an extra-biblical creed, which during the times 
of darkness and superstition dominated the 
Scriptural faith, and forced upon the written 
Word interpretations that the text, intelligently 
construed, will not sustain. This traditional 
theology has possessed the public mind, and 
given its own tone and coloring to the Serip- 
tures. It also has been embodied in the teach- 
ings of the Church, and has been embalmed in 
the great master-pieces of genius, both literary 
and artistic. Dante and Milton, themselves 


simply the interpreters of the popular theology 
of their times, have largely fashioned the re- 
ligious thinking of all subsequent times, while 
the painters have almost hopelessly material- 
ized and literalized all the great truths of re- 


ligion. In the absence of the light of science, 
and in an age of unreasoning and uncultured 
faith, all this was possible; but it is so no 
longer. The time has come when the myths 
of the Middle Ages must be separated from 
the simple revelations of the Bible; and the 
plain but pure spirituality of its revelations 
must be accepted, without the gross material- 
ism that has been thrown over it, and the 
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literalism that takes all their proper substance 
from its highest truths. The defenders of 
“the faith once delivered to the saints” may 
without regret abandon these untenable out- 
works that have been thrown up without 
proper authority about the citadel of truth, 
and, retiring within the stronghold of the 
Divine Word, defy all the attacks of the en- 
emy; and with the simple but resistless energy 
of the spiritual truth of the Word, they may 
effectually overcome all its assailants. — 

It has quite too often been the misfortune 
of the Christian faith to be distrusted by its 
adherents as to its ability to protect itself. It 
has accordingly been kept for ages in ecclesi- 
astical leading-strings ; and because it has be- 
come encumbered by a mass of foreign matter,— 
funguses upon its body,—that could not bear 
the test of a rational examination, the kindly 
offices of science, by which it might be deliv- 
ered, have been rejected as unfriendly and im- 
pertinent. But this kind of policy is as bad 
strategically as it is opposed to sound reason, 
since whatever, in the domains of science, may 
attempt to protect itself under the sacred sanc- 
tions of religion, is liable at any time to be 
swept away by the advancing floods of rational 
truth ; and then some timid ones may be heard 
raising an alarm, as if the whole truth of God 
were about to perish, or on the other hand, 
and with equal folly, the shout of triumph is 
heard, as if some great victory had _ been 
achieved by science over religion. Very likely 
a great many of the fables of the Dark Ages, 
which have become attached to the popular 
theology, like barnacles upon a ship’s bot- 
tom,—or, worse still, like warts and scurvy- 
spots upon the animal system,—of all of which 
the Bible is quite innocent, and also many of 
the fictions that have been forced upon the 
sacred text by ignorant, superstitious, or de- 
signing interpretations, will disappear before 
the incoming of a clearer day, and the cause 
of true religion and that of a rational faith 
will be equally profited by the change. Chris- 
tian truth has no occasion to fear the most 
thorough and searching examination of its 
foundations; and its advocates would not be 
true to their trust if they should fail to invite 
the most unsparing investigation of its evi- 
dences. 

It isa favorite notion with some who under- 
take to set forth the claims of the Christian 
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faith, that both science and culture have been 
very largely promoted by it. The claim is a 
just one, and its assertion and justification is a 
proper work for the Christian apologist. But 
the obligation in this case is not altogether on 
one side. Faith appeals to the intellect as 
really and as fully as does science, and it can 
maintain itself in men’s minds only as it com- 
mends itself to their enlightened understand- 
ings. It exists, as to its outward expression, 
as a tradition brought down along the ages, 
from generation to generation, and the vehicle 
by which this transmission is made is human 
thought, in its aggregate unity and its contin- 
uous identity, through successive and undi- 
vided eras. But, in order to perform this 
work, the receptive mind must be raised to a 
stage of cultured development that shall fit it 
to receive and appreciate, and to set in order 
the truth so delivered. Nor can thoughts, 
however fitly uttered, be so received as to be- 
come ideas, unless the receptive mind is first 
raised into the plane of such thoughts. And 
because of the deep spiritual significance of all 
religious truth, and since the revelations of 
the Gospel involve some of the deepest and 
most sublime problems of being, their recep- 
tion and due appreciation demand no mean 
degree of intellectual and spiritual culture. 
It is indeed true, in a certain sense, that the 
saving truths of religion may be apprehended 
by “the common people ;” but quite too little 
account is usually made of the tendency and 
adaptation of religious truth to prepare the 
heart and mind of its subject to receive «nd 
appreciate its lessons. The giving and re- 
ceiving of such high spiritual ideas implies 
not only a clear conception of them on the 
part of the teacher, but also a subjective sus- 
ceptibility on the part of the learners, of some- 
what corresponding character. When the 
Great Sower brought into our world the seeds 
of the kingdom of heaven, he anticipated re- 
sults varying, in different cases, according to 
the preparedness or otherwise of the soil into 
which the seed should fall. So, while his min- 
isters and his Church are commanded to spread 
abroad his Word among the nations, his pre- 
venient or accompanying providence is prom- 
ised to prepare the people by culture to receive 
and use the Word so given to their spiritual 
edification. The propagators of the faith can 
not afford to break company with science and 
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mental culture, for these things are conjoined 
with the direct proclamation of the Word in 
the work of human redemption; and the ef- 
fectiveness and stability of the Gospel, wher- 
ever it may be planted, will always largely 
depend upon the degree of mental culture 
among its subjects. 

The Christian evidences that shall meet the 
demands of the present and the coming gener- 
ations must be of a kind to respond to the 
requirements of cultured minds. There was a 
time when the faith rested largely upon the 
miracles of Christ and his apostles, and espe- 
cially upon the crowning miracle of his res- 
urrection from the dead. But that class of 
evidences is no longer available for their pur- 
pose. Then came the age of the martyrs and 
confessors, when men and women, holding fast 
their faith in Christ, even unto death, con- 
fessed him in the presence of his enemies, and 
testified their convictions and the sincerity and 
depth of their devotion by words and deeds, 
and cheerfully sealed their faith with their 
blood. But the martyr age no longer exists. 
After this came the age of apologetics, when 
the evidences of the truth of the Gospel had 
attained to such proportions that it stood forth 
attested by its own record. And this, in its 


ever-varying forms,—changing perpetually to 
meet the changing demands of the times,— 


continues to the present, and must continue to 
the end of time. And since, just now, the 
controlling thought of the age, which fashions 
the thinking of our Christianized communi- 
ties, is cultured, critical, and impatient of 
authority, the Christian evidences for the 
times must be adapted to‘these requirements ; 
they must be elevated in tone, exact in argu- 
mentative statements, and sustaining by clear 
and intelligent proofs the things propounded 
to be believed. 

The thinking of the age is largely directed 
to the intuitions of the REASON, and to the 
spiritual demands of the soul; and therefore 
the proofs of the reality of the Christian faith 
must be sought in the direction of man’s spir- 
itual nature. There are always present, and 
somewhat deeply realized in all truly thought- 
ful souls, longings and appetences and aspira- 
tions which call for something beyond the 
soul’s own being, and which indignantly spurn 
the pleasures of sense, and find no satisfactory 
answers to their questionings in the deliver- 
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ances of reason. But to all these the Gospel 
responds with a fitness that indicates that the 
two were designed for each other. This kind 
of evidence appeals with special force and 
fitness to cultivated minds, and it is felt and 
appreciated only as men are able to analyze 
their own mental processes, and to distinguish 
the real from the fictitious. These internal 
evidences of religion are those upon which 
that system must chiefly rely in all coming 
times. The unbelief of the age is character- 
istically materialistic and sensuous, ever seek- 
ing to cover itself in a labyrinth of physical 
phenomena, and never going beyond secondary 
causes; and in opposition to this the faith of 
the Church must intrench itself in the deep 
spiritual verities that lie back of all sensuous 
perceptions, and which relate to a purer and 
loftier realm than the material,—that is, with 
the soul itself, and with God, its infinite and 
eternal Prototype. This deeper and more 
spiritual consciousness and converse of the 
soul is at once the source of the religious life 
in man and the sure basis of a pure and lofty 
morality. 

Our conceptions of Christian experience are 
in many cases gross and unspiritual, by reason 
of the materialistic character with which we 
endow them. Our notions of the divine per- 
son are little more than of a MAN, with colos- 
sal proportions. We endow him with our 
own passions, and subject him to many of the 
accidents of our merely physical being. We 
confess, in terms, that he is a Sprrir; but we 
make even spirit only an attenuated and ethe- 
real form of matter, and so deprive our first 
confession of all force or utility. But accept- 
ing, in its true sense, the idea of the essential 
spirituality of the divine being, we are brought 
in like manner to recognize the spirituality of 
his service, and of the whole system of truth 
revealed in his Word. Into this position the 
assaults of science upon our semi-materialistic 
theories of religion is forcing us, and in so 
doing it is rendering a most valuable service 
to religion. In the world of matter, science 
must ever take precedence over faith; but, in 
all things purely spiritual, it fails utterly, 
and faith alone bears sway. Between these is 
a border land, where the natural and the 
supernatural meet and commingle, and here 
reason accepts and confirms the deliverances 
of faith. 
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FOREIGN 


GERMANY. 

Irs THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE.—The theo- 
logical literature of Germany seems to be on 
the wane. At one time it constituted about 
one-fourth of all that was published, but now 
seems to have dwindled to about one-tenth. 
It is quite clear that the spirit of theological 
investigation is on the wane, and it will be many 
years before another so great a work as the Bible 
Commentary of Dr. Lange, of Bonn, will grace 
the annals of Teutonic lore. Even Dr. Lange 
seems to have some difficulty in bringing his 
famous work to a close; for, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, it is not finished, and may not 
be before his death, owing to the slow move- 
ments of some of his collaborators. Through 
the energy of Dr. Philip Schaff and his corps 
of translators and annotators the great Com- 
mentary is now given to the American public 
as far as finished in German. The American 
editor is actually waiting for matter from the 
German sources. The explanation for this 
theological stupor is not a very flattering one. 
For the last few years the Germans have grown 
extremely careless about theological literature 
of all kinds, and are showing a tendency to 
lean to the more frivolous productions of their 
Gallic neighbors. A few of the patriotic Ger- 
mans inveigh against this on patriotic grounds; 
but it does no good, the mass of them contin- 
ues to go on in the new and more attractive 
path. They conquered the French on the 
battle-field, but the latter seem likely to indoc- 
trinate them with a love for a base and false 
literature that may finally rob them of that 
glorious crown of honor which their patient 
scholars long ago won. The truth is, that 
Protestant theology is at a very low ebb in 
Germany. The laws which the liberal party 
have felt it necessary to enact against the en- 
croachments of Ultramontanism have also 
been partly aimed at the High Churchism of 
the State Lutheran Establishment, and thus 
discouraged this branch, and made it, indeed, 
popular among the liberals to attack the 
Church anywhere. The political status of the 
Catholic Church has necessarily driven all its 
opponents into a semi-political field, which 
the latter assume to a certain extent as their 
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entire religious obligation, neglecting all their 
religious observances, while the Catholic por- 
tion of the population has in reality become 
more zealous in religious and political duties in 
the belief that they are persecuted by a Satanic, 
crew. Theological literature in the line of 
Catholic journalism has greatly increased of 
late years, while that on the Protestant side 
has declined or been merged into that of a po- 
litical character. As a result of this the Cath- 
olic churches are often filled to overflowing, 
while the Protestant temples beside them are 
empty, and the few that are in them are mostly 
women. The German men have nearly de- 
serted the Church, and the German Protestant 
pulpits declaim to empty walls. Theology, in 
short, has merged into politics, to which all 
the men give their attention, as well as many 
of the most intelligent women, The very pro- 
fession of theology has become unpopular, 
and it is now growing daily more difficult for 
theological faculties to find students to teach. 
Protestant theology in Germany has become 
to a large extent a profession rather than a 


conviction, and young men, seeing the tend- 


ency of the times, fear to venture on a business 
that may eventually afford them but a preca- 
rious employment. 


ENGLAND. 

THE Caxton CoMMEMORATION.— English 
scholars and divines seem to have found a 
peculiar pleasure in the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the introduction of 
printing into England by their now famous 
countryman, William Caxton. The praises 
of this great innovator were repeated by some 
of the noblest liberals of England on the plat- 
form of Exeter Hall, most of whom made it 
the occasion to connect the labors of their 
countryman Wyclif with those of Caxton in 
raising the first banners against thé unlimited 
power and progress of the Papacy. But by 
far the most significant attention paid to the 
memory of this great man was that within the 
walls of Westminster Abbey, where a special 
service was held in commemoration of the 
labors of the first printer of England. A large 
congregation assembled, and the services were 
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opened by the singing of the grand hymn of 
praise, first sung in 1840 at the Leipsic cele- 
bration of the invention of printing by .Gu- 
tenberg. At the conclusion of the magnificent 
anthem, the Dean of Westminster—the liberal 
and learned Stanley,—in a voice which pene- 
trated every part of the vast edifice, read the 
text from Romans xiii, 12,—“ The night is far 
‘ spent, the day is at hand; let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness and put on the 
works of light.” 

Dean Stanley then said that the words of 
St. Paul, illustrated by the genius of the great 
modern musician, applied admirably to such 
an occasion as the four hundredth anniversary 
of the invention of printing in Germany. 
They were used to-day to celebrate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the introduction of 
the printing-press into England. The year 
1477 in England might be described as one of 
those periods of tranquillity which immediately 
succeeded and immediately preceded events of 
extraordinary moment. The knell of the 
Middle Ages had sounded. It was hardly 
more than twenty years since the last relic of 
the old Greco-Roman world—Byzantium— 
had sunk into night before the conquering 
Ottomans. It was only five years before that 
the last echo of the Crusades had died away. 
It was but six years since the last of the 
Barons had fallen on the field of Barnet. Old 
states, old dominions, and old superstitions 
were fast departing.” And this was not all, 
for with the exiles from Constantinople came 
into Western Europe a flood of Greek learn- 
ing, and at the same time that the Catholic 
warriors of Ferdinand and Isabella were driv- 
ing the Moors from their country, Columbus 
sailed on the voyage which resulted in the 
discovery of a New World. Just ten years 


before came into existence one of the greatest 
of scholars, Erasmus, and just four years after 
was to be born the greatest of reformers, Lu- 
ther. The day of the Reformation and the 
reorganization of Western Christendom had 


The sun that came out of the mists on 
the morning of the battle of Barnet was but 
the type of the new era,—the new dawn that 
burst upon England as the feudal system 
passed away. “The night was far spent and 
the day was at hand.” And yet they who 
lived in that age knew not what was in store ; 
that under the shelter of Westminster Abbey 


come, 
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had been deposited an instrument without 
which, humanly speaking, the learning of 
Erasmus and the genius of Luther would have 
failed to produce their world-wide effect. 
Since then four hundred years had passed 
away. The little one had become a thousand. 
The solitary printing-press had been multi- 
plied like the branches of an enormous forest, 
and the literature of a strange past—specimens 
of which had been preserved as relics of the 
art of printing, to figure in the collection of 
this year—now appeared in mighty volumes 
and in enormous numbers, filling our houses 
and our churches,—portions of it, at times, 
overpowering our legislature. By the power 
of the press how many evils had been laid low 
within four hundred years! What a vast bul- 
wark it had been against the creation of new 
What a vast amount of light it had 
dispersed, as if the windows of heaven had 
opened and the fountains of the great deep 
been broken up, not for destruction, but for 
salvation! And what was the lesson to be 
derived from all this? It showed how much 
may be done by the humblest for the peoples 
of all future times by a careful, exact, and 
punctual performance of his daily duty. What 
Caxton was many a lowly artisan may become 
in our own time,—the pioneer of good far be- 
The 
most obscure soldier who fought at Waterloo 
shared with the Duke of Wellington in the 
glory of that event, and so also could the most 
obscure civilian distinguish himself in matters 
of every-day life. It was for the relief and 
reward of those who labor and have labored 
in the important work of printing that the 
memory of this day was intended to take a 
lasting shape. It was for those memories of 
the past that they had praised God that day,— 
for the delightful hours spent in devouring 
the contents of some good book, for the famil- 
iar chapters of the Bible, and for every support 
which the art of printing had been the means 
of giving to the cause of God and of freedom. 
“The night is far spent,” the day is approach- 
ing,—a day, it might be, of greater changes 
and deeper difficulties than those which have 
passed away. To their hymn of praise of that 
day, to their ery, “ Watchman, will the night 
soon pass?” Jet them add the humble prayer 
that this great gift of printing may be put to 


evils! 


yond what he, perhaps, could imagine. 





use rightly, that they may be saved from 
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indulgence in too much promiscuous reading, 
and from the unwise exercise of public opin- 
ion, that they may cast out from their libra- 
ries and the press all works and words of 
darkness, and that they should rather acquire 
that knowledge which would reflect the radi- 
ance of the eternal God. He prayed that God, 
the source of all knowledge and truth, would 
give them the sense of the value of truth, 
whether welcome or not welcome, and of the 
faith which led not to darkness, but to light. 


ROME. 

THE Pope’s EpiscopaL JuUBILEE.—During 
the entire Spring and a goodly portion of the 
Summer the Vatican has been busy with the 
Episcopal Jubilee of Pius IX. Wealth has 
been brought to Pio Nono in profusion; in- 
deed, the resources of two hemispheres have 
been taxed to furnish appropriate donations to 
the impoverished prisoner of the Vatican. The 
scenes at these daily exhibitions were frequently 
disgusting in the extreme. Among the parties 
there were some showing a high degree of in- 
tellectual development, but a great majority 
of the pilgrims showed by their dull faces and 
leaden eyes that they were the creatures of ig- 
norance and superstition. The peasants of the 
Bavarian highlands and those of the Tyrol, as 
of Austria, jostled the denizens of Spanish 
and Portuguese towns, interspersed now and then 
with bright groups of French, Belgian, or Ital- 
ian peasant girls to relieve the monotony of 
the otherwise universal dullness. On the 
whole it was extremely easy to discover from 
what populations the Ultramontane priesthood 
had recruited its forces and gathered its Peter’s- 
pence. The scene frequently looked like the 
Middle Ages bodily transported into the midst 
of the nineteenth century. As the crowd grad- 
ually grew dense and the air became strong 
with an odor of sanctity, a bevy of fat and un- 
washed Croatian or Slavonian priests would 
crowd in and render it foul with their personal 
uncleanliness. ‘These men seemed to reduce 
their faith almost to the level of fetich wor- 
ship in which cleanliness was by no means 
akin to godliness. One thing has been fully 
demonstrated in these assemblages of pilgrims 
from foreign parts, and that is the general ig- 
norance and almost brutishness of the main 
body of the followers of the Pope in Europe. 
Absolute loyalty is, as a rule, only found among 
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the ignorant peasantry. In the cities the ado- 
ration of the Pope and the Virgin is rapidly de- 
creasing, and in Rome the external observance 
of the devotional forms is dying away. Indeed, 
the masses of Rome are, religiously as politic- 
ally, disloyal to the Pontiff. The Ultramon- 
tane power every-where finds its platform and 
support in ignorance and stolidity. In Bava- 
ria, for instance, where Catholicism has its 
stronghold in Germany, the peasantry sustains 
the priesthood and bows to its behests; but 
the poorer. classes of the cities, as Munich, 
Augsburg, and Nuremberg, are by no means 
so easily managed. The time was not long 
ago when it was dangerous to make any ut- 
terance in the press or on the stage in Munich 
against the priesthood, the monks, and the 
nuns. But now, on the contrary, the standing 
joke, with which to amuse the populace or point 
a conundrum, is an allusion to the frailties 
of friar or abbess, 
tries, as in Belgium, the rural districts are 
pitted against the cities, and frequent tur- 
moils are caused by the visits to the cities on 
the part of the peasants, who frequently come 
in solemn procession headed by priests with 
banners with the object of making « pilgrimage 
to some church or shrine. In these throngs 
the more intelligent masses of the municipal 


In this way in some coun- 


communes see the voters that neutralize their 
ballots, and rivet on them the shackles of the 
Ultramontane clergy. This leads them often to 


hostile demonstrations that break up priestly 
processions, lead to riots, and necessitate police 
interference. 


It is this blind physical power 
that in all the countries of the Continent under 
papal sway is being roused during the present 
period by pilgrimages to Rome. The spirit 
has been much cultivated of late years in the 
individual lands by such teachings as those 
of Lourdes in France, and Marpingen in Ger- 
many; but this season the climax has been 
reached by turning all this feeling toward the 
Pope himself on the occasion of his great Ju- 
bilee. And this state of things has to a cer- 
tain ex.ent been forced upon him as a relig- 
ious if not a military necessity. Pius IX cer- 
tainly deserves no unusual meed of personal 
praise because he has lived so long, and filled 
the Episcopal chair over fifty as the Papal 
chair over thirty years ; but he has literally had 
greatness thrust upon him as a means to re- 
habilitate and strengthen the system. 
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DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Can we doubt that men are fitted for 
special callings? Happy is he who discovers 
this calling, and follows it with an unquench- 
able zeal! Wm. Smith was clearly born into 
the world for the special purpose of making 
good Dictionaries and Encyclopedias. Who 
can estimate the amount of time saved and 
the degree of helpful encouragement and stim- 
ulus furnished by the works of which he has 
been the intelligent and skillful editor? For 
about two and a half years has the first vol- 
ume of his “ Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 
ties” been before-the public, and we have 
waited longingly, yet patiently, we trust, for 
the appearance of the second and final volume. 
Patiently, we say; for the amount of labor 
bestowed upon these volumes is something 
almost appalling; and the rate of progress 
must be slow,—unreasonably slow, as it would 
seem to the uninitiated. But the differences 
between Dictionaries or Cyclopedias and any 
ordinary writing must be world-wide. Here 


is a work for constant companionship as a 


guide and teacher. It is ever by our side for 
consultation. When we are puzzled with 
strange terms, or are obscured by the clouds of 
ignorance, we betake ourselves to these helps 
with confidence of reéeiving the desired aid. 
They assume to be perfectly non-partisan— 
telling the simple truth without fear or favor. 
The one consulting them comes with a mind 
entirely unguarded. He rests in their state- 
ments with perfect assurance, and these works 
become more authoritative than any other 
class of writings. In history we expect parti- 
sanship; hence we are prepared to balance 
statement by counter statement. In philos- 
ophy we look for schools; therefore we are not 
offended at much to which we can not sub- 
scribe. In theology rival systems meet us at 
every turn, and we are prepared for opposing 
opinions. But Dictionaries and Cyclopedias, 
to be of any considerable general utility, must 
be lifted out of the realm of mere opinion into 
the realm of fact. Hence the necessity of un- 
wearied patience and diligence to secure utmost 
accuracy and truthfulness. We can, there- 


fore, hardly conceive of a more responsible 
Vou. I.—24 





literary work than Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
making. 

in the work before us immense pains has 
been taken to secure results worthy of this 
fullest confidence. Associated with the editors- 
in-chief, Wm. Smith and Samuel Cheetham, 
are nearly fourscore of contributors, who are 
among the very ablest men in the world in 
their several departments. Of the British 
scholars we notice such names as Churchill 
Babington, Henry Browne, A. P. Forbes, Ar- 
thur W. Haddan, W. B. Marriott, Wm. Milli- 
gan, Phipps Onslow, Edward H. Plumtre, 
Richard St. John Tyrwhitt, Edmund Venables, 
etc.; from the Continent valuable aid is ren- 
dered by such men as Pressensé, of Paris, and 
Lipsius, of Kiel; while our own scholars are 
represented by Dr. Philip Schaff. With this 
most imposing array of scholars, the best and 
most satisfactory results should confidently be 
expected. Truly the responsibility of this 
staff of editors and contributors is something 
fearful. Should they use the power of their 
great reputation as scholars to mislead in rela- 
tion to a subject so important as the art and 
archeology of the Christian Church, terrible 
would be their condemnation! The only 
ground of possible suspicion is in the fact that 
so large’a fraction of the contributors belong 
to one communion, the Church Establishment 
of England. We might be led to think that 
the results would possibly be somewhat colored 
by the media through which these men study 
these subjects, which are so much a matter of 
controversy. Candor, however, would lead us . 
to believe that the superior attainments of 
these men would hold in subjection any possi- 
ble prejudice, and give only such statements 
as were clearly warranted by the best and 
most thorough examination of original docu- 
ments. Looking, therefore, to the work ac- 
complished, we are pleased with the methods 
of treatment. With few exceptions so far as 
we have made examination, the handling of 
the various subjects is fair, impartial, and 
scholarly. The power of condensation, every- 
where practiced, is something marvelous. Sub- 
jects upon which libraries have been written 
are handsomely and luminously treated in a 
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few brief paragraphs or pages, and the results 
of ages of investigation tersely and lucidly 
stated. As subjects more immediately con- 
nected with art-archeology, we may mention 
the articles on the “ Altar,” “ Baptism,” “Cat- 
acombs,” “ Church,” “ Cross,” “ Crucifix,” 
“Fresco,” etc. This Dictionary should be in 
the library of every minister, of whatever 
Church,—a constant companion and guide. 
It will also be of much more than a technical 
or professional interest, since many of the 
subjects treated are of importance to the gen- 
eral student. In the examination of some of 
these questions of Christian archeology, we 
are impressed with the fact of the wide de- 
parture of the modern from the early Church 
in many features of life and ritual. Could 
much that was matter of quite general prac- 
tice with the Christians of the second and 
third centuries be revived in the Church of 
to-day, it is certain it would be the occasion of 
serious stumbling. 

The thoughtful reader of some of these arti- 
cles is led to deeper inquiries relative to the 
obligatoriness or desirableness of much that 
was thus matter of common practice; and 
many, we are sure, will accept the view that 
there is such a thing as a true doctrinal devel- 
opment during the progressive history of the 
Christian Church; and that what exists as 
essential truth in its germinal forms in the 
New Testament is to expand, unfold, and per- 
fect, as the providential purposes of God 
toward the Church are more and more un- 
folded. We wait with great interest the ap- 
pearance of the final volume of this truly 
monumental work. 





HENRY MERRITT. 

THE London Times of recent date has a long 
and very appreciative article on the late Henry 
Merritt, who last Spring married Miss Anna 
M. Lea, the young American artist. The 
death of this artist will be felt as a serious 
loss beyond the circle of his many friends; for 
he had, during his practice as a restorer and 
preserver of pictures for the past twenty-five 
years, gained such high repute that he was 
consulted and employed by the most distin- 
guished owners of private galleries among the 
nobility and owners, and also by the authori- 
ties of the National Gallery and the Royal 
Academy. Asa restorer, Mr. Merritt possessed 
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the rare gift of artistic perception and insight 
of the style and meaning of painters, and the 
peculiar method each master followed, and he 
conscientiously strove always, in his work, to 
put in as little as possible of his own, helping, 
rather than painting for the master. He was 
almost entirely his own teacher, and hence, 
perhaps, the thoroughness of his knowledge of 
all that he undertook to do. Something he 
learned in his youth from an old picture- 
restorer at Oxford, where he was born and 
spent his early days, as he has related in his 
“Autobiography of Robert Dalby,” quite as a 
poor boy. He became an accomplished art critic, 
writing regularly for some years past in the 
Standard, and about twenty years ago he con- 
tributed some valuable papers on picture- 
restoring to the Leader newspaper, which were 
afterward published under the title, “ Dirt and 
Pictures Separated.” He had, we believe, 
nearly completed a sort of art novel, to be 
called “The Professor,” which it is hoped will 
yet appear. 





HARMONY IN HOME DECORATION. 

WE gladly give a wider audience to Prof. 
Edward E. Salisbury, who read an interest- 
ing and suggestive lecture before the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, which appeared in the 
New Englander, on “ Principles of Domestic 
Taste.” Among many excellent things, and 
some a little more questionable, he speaks as 
follows : 

“Another element of the idea of home, 
as it has been described, is loving harmony; 
and what is signified by this, in respect to 
matters of domestic taste? Rather might we 
ask, What does this not signify; for is not 
harmony the blending of all notes of beauty? 
This, however, is far from being recognized as 
it should be, either in the outward form or in 
the interior arrangement of houses. Indeed, 
they often seem to be built and furnished on a 
principle of discord, representing the diverse 
and discordant minds of their occupants. But 
good taste requires that in such matters the 
members of a family brought together in one 
house should, by mutual enlightenment and 
concession, bring out that harmony of one part 
with another, as to form, proportion, and color, 
which always pleases even the uneducated eye, 
beautifully symbolizes peace within, and con- 
tributes to cultivate, or even to create, an in- 























ward accord. Our architects and decorators 
are much to be blamed on this point. Their 
special studies and training should hold them 
back from ministering to caprice. If a man 
insists on making his house like a Grecian 
temple, or on combining the classic archi:ecture 
of geometric lines with the romantic forms 
which come out of the wild, free woods of 
Germany, the architect should not co-operate 
with him. In regard to color, because our 
increasing intercourse with the East has made 
certain combinations of color fashionable, 
which only Oriental limners and looms have 
as yet succeeded in bringing together without 
discord, we should not throw shades of blue 
and green and red together rashly. Not less 
important is it to maintain harmony between 
structure and decoration. A glaring violation 
of this would be to show Gothic pendants and 
corbels either outside or inside of a building of 
moderate height, the walls of which rise evenly 
to a flat roof; another would be to fresco 
Gothic wall-surfaces with Moorish designs and 
coloring. A frequently recurring example of 
want of harmony is the use of iron railings on 
a stone foundation, or a heavy stone wall to 
inclose a simple wooden house. Want of har- 
mony often appears, also, in the unsuitableness 
of furniture to the house in which it is placed, 
as, for instance, when a Gothic cottage is fur- 
nished in the style of Renaissance; or when, in 
consequence of too large expenditure on the 
building, only a mean provision is left for fur- 
niture; or when there is a disproportion be- 
tween the size of a room and the furniture, or 
the pictures in it. 

“Cheerfulness, inseparable companion of 
harmony, should also be a marked feature 
in the appointments of the home, for the ben- 
efit alike of buoyant youth, the care-worn, 
invalids, and the aged. But neither by day 
nor by night is any room cheerful which is 
not well lighted. Light, which is revealed to 
us as the type of all good, even of Christ 
himself, the atmosphere of heaven, without 
which neither vegetable nor animal life can 
exist, is as carefully shut out from many 
houses as if it were only an enemy and a de- 
stroyer; our ladies choosing darkness rather 
than light, and bringing up their families in 
rooms where no plant could ever grow, forget- 
ting that the blessed sunlight alone can give 
health and bloom to their daughters, as to 
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their flowers. Let us choose south rooms, and 
admit the sun into them through unshaded 
windows, glass-doors, skylights, closing them 
only while they are unoccupied, or during 
the fiercest Summer heats. As to color, it 
seems strange that in this country, and still 
more in England, there should have prevailed 
a fashion for subdued colors, till carpets and 
wall-papers are toned down to the shades of 
dust and the earth, and only a choice of grays 
and dull browns is left us. This fashion does 
not come to us from the Orient, where lie the 
sun’s most burning rays. There rich and 
gorgeous colors prevail, gleaming even with 
gold, to produce higher effects. From tropic 
lands come our most gorgeous-plumaged birds, 
our flowers of richest hues; the dress of men 
and women there, and even the trappings of 
their horses, are resplendent with the highest 
colors, brought out in vivid relief with gold. 
Why do we, who have, half the year, an arctic 
climate, choose, for our whole year, an arctic 
paleness in our lights and tints? The. new 
style seems to be a reaction from the old man- 
ner of using all colors promiscuously, as when 
tapestry, carpets, and sets of heavy, high-col- 
ored curtains and furniture made rooms look 
hot and oppressive. But, as the varied colors 
of the prism blend together perfectly, so is it 
possible, artificially, to unite high colors under 
such conditions of softness and unison that the 
same room may look warm, cheerful, and rich 
in Winter, and in the Summer seem only to have 
the hues of the Summer sunlight toned down 
within it, inviting to retreat and repose. If 
walls are dull and leaden in hue, this can not 
be. It is not possible for pictures, or any orna- 
ments, to brighten and warm the atmosphere 
of such a room; from muddy-shaded carpets 
and dark-colored walls only a feeble, murky 
light is reflected, by night or day. There may 
be gleams of light, but there can not be per- 
petual sunshine, in such a room, whereas walls 
of soft, creamy tints almost make sunshine in 
the darkest days. Mirrors, which give vistas 
of perspective, reflecting and doubling the 
light, and all objects of beauty, also contribute 
to the cheerfulness of the house. The princi- 
ple of cheerfulness calls for pictures or other 
works of art, which are fitted to enliven the 
spirit by humorous associations, or favor a 
playing of fancy amid the brighter aspects of 
life and scenes of nature.” 








Spontaneous Firine oF Hay-stacks.—It 
was formerly held that plants underwent de- 
composition by direct absorption of oxygen 
from the air, and that the effect of water in 
promoting the action was to soften the tissues, 
and allow free access of the air to fresh sur- 
faces, as those acted upon fell away. Fermen- 
tation produces heat; and if the heat is shut 
in by non-conducting matter, as it is in a hay- 
stack, it will, under favorable circumstarces, 
accumulate to such an extent as to cause the 
hay to take fire; and, as fermentation can not 
take place unless moisture is present, the water 
is, therefore, blamed for the combustion. This 
view, however, does not express the whole 
truth. Grass, when growing in the field, is 
covered with numberless microscopical organ- 
isms, whether vegetable or animal matters not 
for the present purpose; it is sufficient to state 
that amongst their number are very many 
which, in the course of their growth, consume 
oxygen and give off carbonic acid in great 
quantity, and derive their nutriment from sub- 
stances of vegetable origin. Such organisms 
as these are the active agents in every kind of 
decomposition by fermentation. If the hay 
were ‘stacked immediately after being cut, it 
would in a very short time become moldy ; its 
organic structure would be broken up by the 
breeding upon it of the parasites which prey 
upon it, and its power of affording nutriment 
to cattle would entirely disappear. Experience 
gained in the remotest ages has taught the 
farmer that these detrimental effects can be 
entirely prevented by the process called “cur- 
ing the hay,” that is, by choosing hot weather 
in which to cut the grass, and then allowing it 
to be exposed to the sun until it is perfectly 
dry. Such hay not only keeps perfectly good, 
but does not take fire, however long it may be 
stacked. What has the farmer done? He 
has by evaporation removed the water from 
the interior of the stalks and leaves, and has 
by so doing cut off from the germs of ferment 
the means of absorbing into their own organ- 
isms the sustenance which the grass would 
otherwise have afforded them. But he has 
done something more than this. He has by 
exposing the grass to the high temperature of 
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the Summer sun, destroyed the life of a very 
large number of the germs themselves. While 
the grass was living they were preserved from 
the intensity of the heat by reason of its ab- 
sorption by the grass; but as soon as the grass 
was cut it lost its power of gathering up the 
heat, so that by far the greater part of the 
germs lost all chance of doing further mischief. 
Hay, properly cured, is not much damaged 
even if afterward partially moistened while 
being stacked, nor is it liable to take fire. 
Suppose, however, that the hay, instead of be- 
ing thoroughly dried, was stacked while still 
damp, or, that though dry, it had not been ex- 
posed to the sun long enough to kill the larger 
part of the microscopical germs, and subse- 
quently was accidentally wetted, the germs 
would grow, throwing off millions of offshoots, 
which would prey upon the grass, drink the 
water, and breathe the oxygen, which, how- 
ever closely packed the hay may be, neverthe- 
less penetrates to the innermost recesses of the 
stack. In doing all this they would produce 
carbonic acid, and this fact alone is sufficient 
to prove that heat must be generated, «since 
carbon and oxygen can not be combined with- 
out giving forth heat, any more than carbonic 
acid can be broken up by the plant without 
absorption of heat. The center of a ferment- 
ing hay-stack, when on the point of combus- 
tion, is blackened as if charred, and a sudden 
influx of air is almost certain to cause it to 
blaze. The heat produced by the germs has 
no means of escape; it therefore accumulates, 
and at last, as in the case of oily waste, var- 
nish, rags, etc., a temperature is reached at 
which the woody fiber and oxygen can com- 
bine directly, vivid ignition takes place, and 
conflagration of the whole stack ensues. 


Nigut-arr.—Night-air and damp weather 
are held in great horror by multitudes of per- 
sons who are sickly or of weak constitutions; 
consequently by avoiding night-air and damp 
weather, and weather that is considered too 
hot or too cold, they are kept in doors most of 
the time, and, as a matter of course, continue 
invalids; the reason is they are breathing im- 
pure air nearly their whole existence. As 











nothing can wash us clean but pure water, so 
nothing can cleanse the blood, nothing can 
make health-giving blood, but the agency of 
pure air. The great fact that those who are 
out of doors most, Summer and Winter, day 
and night, rain or shine, have the best health 
the world over, does of itself falsify the gen- 
eral impression that night air or any other 
out-door air is unhealthy as compared with 
in-door air at the same time. So constant is 
the necessity of the blood for contact with the 
atmosphere, that every drop in the body is 
exposed to the air through the medium of the 
lungs every two minutes and a half of our 
lives. Whatever may be the impurity of the 
out-door air of any locality the in-door air of 
that locality is still more impure, because of the 
dust and the decaying odoriferous matters found 
in all dwellings. Besides, how can in-dvor air 
be more healthy than out-door air, other things 
being equal, when the dwelling is supplied 
from without? To this very general law there 
is one highly important exception. When the 
days are hot and the nights are cool there are 
periods of time within each twenty-four hours 
when it is safest to be in-doors, with doors and 
windows closed ; that is to say for the hour or 
two including sunrise and sunset, because about 
sunset the air cools, and the vapors which the 
heat of the day has caused to ascend far above 
us, condense and settle near the surface of the 
earth, so as to be breathed by the inhabitants; 
as the night grows colder these vapors sink 
lower and are within a foot or two of the earth, 
so they are not breathed. As the sun rises, 
these vapors are warmed, beginning to ascend, 
to be breathed again; but as the air becomes 
warmer they are carried above our heads and 
breathing reach. 


Sprper Crass.—The spider crabs are among 
the most interesting, as well as ugly, of the 
crustacea. To watch them scrambling about 
the rocks of their aquarium home is to dis- 
cover that crabs, like men, often seek their 
own ends without regard to the comfort or 
wishes of their fellows. These crabs are capa- 


ble of action so wise and discreet that it has 
won for them a high place among intelligent 
It may be frequently observed that 
it is a fancy of the quaint spider crab to deco- 
rate himself with alge and sponges, and none 
but the most brilliant seem to attract him. 


animals. 
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He moves solemnly about, and is deliberate in 
decision and determined in purpose; his hard, 
spiny shell of somber color adds to the dig- 
nity of his appearance, and the methodical 
way in which he uses his claws and carries 
himself about is really impressive. When 
wishing to array himself he finds a brilliant 
alga or sponge, and pinches off piece after 
piece with his long, slender claw; these when 
broken are dipped in the glutinous fluid which 
the mouth contains, and carried to the back 
and fastened securely. Sometimes, after he 
has attached a particular fragment, he reaches 
back his claw the second time, making a care- 
ful examination, apparently to satisfy himself 
that it is secure. This fancy is indulged in 
only when the crabs are young, and is done in 
the Fall when ready for the Winter, to pro- 
tect them from the hungry skates and sturgeon. 
Sometimes, in a tank of many animals, the 
crabs seem to imagine themselves among ene- 
mies, and often cover their shells. Fully 
grown crabs are too large and too hard to be 
swallowed, and are seldom seen fastening sea- 
weeds to their shells. Their joints are very 
stiff and claws slow of motion at the best, and 
when they are old the carrying of the sprays 
to their backs and fastening them seems a 
laborious task. 


CHANGES IN AvsTRALIA.— Mr. Landsbor- 
ough, the well-known Australian explorer, 
recently read a paper at Oxley, Queensland, 
in which he adduces a variety of interesting 
facts to prove that dense forests are on the in- 
crease in Australia, that the climate is becom- 
ing more moist,,and, therefore, improving; that 
the country is gradually ceasing to be favor- 
able to sheep-rearing, and becoming agricul- 
tural, and seems to hint that in course of time 
the great central desert may yet “blossom as 
the rose.” Formerly, when there were no sheep 
to keep down the grass, fires were frequent 
and terribly destructive to trees and all vegeta- 
tion, but since the stocking of the country there 
is less grass for the fires to consume, and their 
ravages are consequently becoming limited in 
extent. Queensland, especially, Mr. Lands- 
borough declares, is now so unfit for sheep- — 
pasturing that no one thinks of making a 
living by them. The observations of this ex- 
perienced traveler are well worthy of attention, 
and it will certainly be interesting to watch 
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the changes caused by the presence of civilized 
men in Australia, as we know exactly its con- 
ditions at their first advent. 


A Pyeumatic Rartway.—In England a 
company has been formed to construct a pneu- 
matic railway between the South Kensington 
Station of the District Railway and the Albert 
Hall. The line will rise the whole way to the 
Albert Hall, the ruling gradient being one in 
forty-eight. The train will be blown through 
the tube by an ejector, in other words, a great 
centrifugal pump, two feet in diameter, fixed 
close to the District Station, and worked by a 
pair of condensing engines exerting about one 
hundred and seventy indicated horse-power. 
The tunnel will be of brick, and the floor will 
be paved. At the end of the train is fixed a 
screen or piston with an area of a hundred 
and four square feet. The train will consist 
of six carriages of very light build, the rail- 
gauge being four feet. This train will hold 


two hundred passengers and the total load will 
be thirty-two tons, or ten tons less than the 
weight of a single engine on the Metropolitan 
Railway. The maximum resistance at twenty | 
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miles an hour will be about 2,420 pounds, re- 
quiring to overcome it a pneumatic pressure 
of twenty-six ounces a square inch, and one 
hundred and sixty-two horse-power, assuming 
the useful effect to be sixty per cent. 


ADAPTATION OF THE LizARD.—The lizards 
are of great beauty and variety in Florida, and 
are generally not easily alarmed, and so tame 
as to afford good opportunity for examining 
their characters and habits. The capacity of 
lizards to change color, chameleon-like, has 
been questioned. Mr. Gilman, while residing 
in Florida, has had ample means of determin- 
ing the point. He says, “Indeed, I was unpre- 
pared for the extreme development of this gift. 
I have seen a small, yellowish-brown lizard, 
on quitting the ground, instantly assume the 
dull gray hue of the weather-beaten fence-rail 
it glided upon. Passing under some olive- 
tinted foliage, it next adopted that color, suc- 
ceeded by a full, bright emerald as it reached 
the grass. The original yellowish-brown color 
was assumed immediately as the lizard re- 
turned to the ground. Each of these changes 
appeared to be almost instantaneous.” 
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AGITATION IN THE ENGIIsH EsTABLISH- 
MENT.—That. the venerable Church of England 
is reeling to her downfall as an establishment 
seems certain. There is not another ecclesias- 
tical body in the world—except, perhaps, her 
daughter, the pretentious little “Church” of 
America—in whose bosom there are so many 
conflicting parties, or whose opponents are so 
bitter. The recent acts of the ritualistic party 
have been in the highest degree offensive. 
That notorious book, “The Priest in Absolu- 
tion,”—the publication of which made a deeper 
sensation in Church circles than any issue of 
the press since the earliest days of the “ Pu- 
seyite”” movement,—has many outspoken apol- 
ogists, and even advocates. Another widely 
circulated volume is the “ English Catholics’ 
Vade Mecum,” the character of which may be 
judged from such excerpts as the following: 
“T confess to Almighty God, to Blessed Mary, 
and All Saints ; therefore I pray that 





Blessed Mary and All Saints may pray to the 
Lord and God for me.” The “ sacrifice of the 
mass” is spoken of in this manual as being 
offered “for the remission of the sins of all 
Christians, living or dead.” The aping of 
Romish manners and fashions is now carried 
by the ritualists to a more absurd extent than 
ever before. The English Church Union, an 
association organized to defend and extend the 
principles of ritualism, reported an increase 
last year of 2,621 members. Meanwhile, the 
opponents of confession and “ papistical mum- 
meries” attack all movements in that direction. 
The novel practices have been formally and 
repeatedly denounced as “alien to the articles 
and formularies of the Church, and subversive 
alike of the principles of morality, social order, 
and e’vil and religious liberty.” Extremists of 
both parties urge a separation of the Church 
from the State, and high dignitaries have given 
public expression to their conviction that the 
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present agitation endangers the stability of the 
Establishment, while the absurd assumptions 
of “High Church” provoke the indignation 
and hostility of all outside parties. 


‘THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCES.—The “Com- 
mittees of Review,” who assemble in advance of 
the Conference proper, reported general pros- 
perity. The Home Mission and Contingent 
Fund was reported to have an income for the 
year of £36,000; the income of the Chapel Fund 
was £9,794; £3,154 had been given to chapels 
burdened with debt, and £5,241 had been loaned 
to assist other chapels. The number of Wes- 
leyan day schools is 873, of which the total 
income last year, from fees, subscriptions, and 
Government grants, was £184,589. Dr. Pope, 
the new President, was understood to be the 
first choice of the Conference last year, but ill- 
health made his acceptance of the position 
impossible hitherto, and even now his physical 
delicacy threatens to be a serious drawback to 
his efficiency. He is highly esteemed for in- 
tellectual ability and godly zeal. He is known 
to Methodist readers in this country as the 
senior representative from his body to our 
last General Conference. 

The ninety-sixth annual session of the Irish 
Wesleyan Conference will be equally memora- 
ble as the first in which ministers and laymen 
sat together, and as the session in which the 
last obstacles to a union with the Primitive 
Methodist Conference were removed. It is 
sixty years since the “ Primitives,” or “ Clon- 
ites,” separated from the parent body. At 
least one-third of the Wesleyans at that time 
joined the new connection. The seceders held 
that the Wesleyan preachers were mere lay- 
men, and they depended for the administration 
of the sacraments, and other ecclesiastical rites, 
on the clergy of the Established Church. The 
division was precipitated by the action of the 
Wesleyan Conference authorizing its ministers 
to administer the sacraments. The disestab- 
lishment of the Church of Ireland has led to 
complications which have tended to modify 
the views of the “ Primitives,” and make a 
union possible. The sessions of the two bodies 
were held about the same time, and each took 
action favorable to the proposed reunion. The 
total number of Church members in the Wes- 
leyan body in Ireland was given as 20,148, 
while the Clonites -are about 15,000 strong. 
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The formal Act of Union will probably take 
place in June, 1878. 


OBSTACLES TO Mission WorxK IN CHINA.— 
The want of independence manifested by the 
native Churches of China has crippled the best 
efforts of missionaries, from the beginning, and 
cast a cloud over the hopes of the most san- 
guine. Of late there seems to have been a 
wide-spread change for the better, which has 
been gratefully recorded by observers connected 
with all the Churches. This furnished one of 
the most interesting topics considered by the 
Missionary Conference held at Shanghai in 
the early Summer. Most of the missions have 
now one or two Churches entirely self-sup- 
porting; the plate is passed around for collec- 
tions every Sabbath, immediately before the 
sermon, and contributions are made directly 
to the support of the native preachers. The 
contributions of several of the Churches con- 
nected with various denominations average, 
yearly, $3.50 a member, and this from the 
poorest classes, whose wages would seem ab- 
surdly small to our most oppressed working- 
men. In the mission of our own Church the 
increased liberality and self-reliance have 
sprung up naturally as the fruit of the deep- 
ening work of grace in the hearts of our zeal- 
ous native preachers, and without any undue 
efforts to influence them on the part of the 
missionaries. 

Many other obstacles were considered by 
the Shanghai Conference, but none of them of 
more importance than that great curse of 
China—the opium traffic. Vigorous resolu- 
tions on this subject were passed. These de- 
clare the conviction of the missionaries that 
the trade “is injurious, not only to China, but 
also to India, to Great Britain, and to all the 
countries engaged in it; and that the labors 
of those in Great Britain opposed to the opium 
trade may at present be most practically and 
beneficially directed toward the effort to sever 
the connection of the Indian Government with 
the growth, manufacture, and sale of opium, 
and to oppose any attempt to obstruct the 
action of the Chinese Government in all law- 
ful endeavors to regulate, restrict, or suppress 
opium-smoking, and the opium trade in 
China.” 


LAY PREACHING IN THE RoMISH CHURCH.— 
The Paris correspondent of the daily Telegraph 
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writes: “Count de Mun’s success as a lay 
preacher has led to a number of similar ap- 
pearances in different parts of France. The 
.most prominent of these amateur pastors who 
address religious congregations in a dress-coat 
and white cravat is M. de Cissey, a relative of 
the former Minister of War. His object is to 
bring about a reformation in the manner of 
observing the Sunday in France, which by its 
open profanity is beginning to offend a number 
of people who labor under no suspicion of 
Puritanism. Two years ago M. de Cissey left 
his own country of Burgundy, and repaired to 
Rome, to obtain the sanction of the Pope to 
his new crusade. Since, he has been preaching 
to crowded meetings the necessity of preserving 
the Scriptural sanctity of the Sabbath. Among 
his most successful visits were those to Aix 
and Marseilles. At Digne, Monseigneur Mei- 
rieu gave his cathedral to the new apostle of 
Sunday observance, who made a great impres- 
sion on the vast assembly who came to hear 
him. His style has all the elements of the 
popular missionary. To a tone of sincere con- 
viction he adds an easy, good-humored man- 
ner, and his lectures are interspersed with a 
number of lively anecdotes, which entertain 
his audience while he is urging upon them the 
importance of improving their habits.” 


In MemorraAmM.—Dr. Tayler Lewis, who 
passed to his eternal rest on Saturday, May 
12th, was one of the ripest Christian scholars 
of our land. His pen has hardly been idle for 
a half-century, and much that he has written 
“the world will not willingly let die.” The 
scope of his learning was remarkable. The 
whole round of theological literature, it has 
been said, seemed to fill his brain. His long 
life of Christian labor, his erudition, and his 
broad catholicity, had greatly exalted him in 
the esteem of all branches of the Church of 
Christ, and, though always a member of the 
Reformed Church, he could hardly be said to 
have belonged to any sect. For a long time 
he has been an invalid, lingering, “in age and 
feebleness extreme,” on the very edge of the 
grave—often suffering excruciating pain, and 
for years “too deaf to hear a sound ”—yet he 
plodded at his intellectual tasks constantly 
and without weariness. He was taken away 
like a “shock of corn fully ripe.” 
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The Rev. Dr. William A. Muhlenberg, the 
founder and manager of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
in New York City, and of “St. John-land,” in 
Long Island, and the author of the beautiful ° 
hymn, “I would not live alway,” died April 
8th, aged eighty years. He was arector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, first in Phila- 
delphia, then in Lancaster, Penn., then in 
Flushing, and later in New York. He pub- 
lished a number of volumes of sacred poetry 
and music, besides writing for the serial press 
a large number of papers upon theological and 
kindred subjects. His energy left its impress 
on almost every phase of the Church and soci- 
ety, and his large-hearted benevolence impelled 
him to a life of labor in behalf of the suffering. 


Mr. MILuEr’s HErEsy.—Rev. John Miller 
was tried for heresy before the New Brunswick 
Presbytery, and convicted unanimously. His 
creed, as set forth in books and sermons, and 
in his defense before the Presbytery, is the 
outcome of singularly erratic thinking. He . 
teaches “that the soul is not immortal; that 
at the death of the body it dies, and becomes 
extinct to the resurrection; that Christ, as a 
child of Adam, was personally accounted guilty 
of Adam’s sin; that, like other children of 
Adam, he inherited a corrupt nature, and that 
he needed to be, and was, redeemed by his own 
death ; and, finally, that there is but one per- 
son in the Godhead.” After a lengthy debate, 
Mr. Miller was suspended from the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church until such time as 
he should make manifest to the satisfaction of 
the Presbytery his renunciation of the errors 
he holds, and his solemn purpose no longer to 
promulgate them. 


CARDINAL MANNING sets his face steadily 
against all operatic displays in the service of 
the Churches under his jurisdiction. He has 
recently issued a pastoral, directing that no 
music taken from the theater, the opera, or 
concerts, or which has become familiar by 
secular usage, shall be sung at mass or bene- 
diction, or used as voluntaries or interludes. 
At benedictions all solos are to cease, and the 
music is to be as congregational as possible. 
For some time ladies have been excluded from 
the choirs by his direction, and every means 
has been resorted to to restore the medieval or 
“apostolic” character of the services. 
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British Patron Sarnts.—During the ages 
of faith, nations and cities, as well as individ- 
uals, were thought to have protecting spirits, 
who constantly ministered to their necessities, 
and became their intercessors before the throne 
of mercy. The saints, who on earth were ben- 
efactors to their race, were canonized by the 
devout Churchman, and vows were made to 
them imploring their help. The superstition 
has become a part of the religious history of 
the world, and it makes its appearance even 
Although the revival 
of letters and the Protestant Reformation has 
dissipated the popular creed to a considerable 
extent, it can not destroy it from memofy. 
The following are the patron saints of Great 
Britain, and the legends told of their history: 

Saint George of England. The origin of this 
patron of arms and of chivalry, of religion 
and knighthood, is involved in obscurity. The 
historical account commonly given of him 
makes him an Arian bishop of Alexandria, in 
Egypt (A. D. 356), to which see he was ele- 
vated by the dominant party on the expulsion 
of Athanasius. In his office he was extor- 
tionate, cruel, and despotic. He disregarded 
alike the laws of justice and of humanity, and 
provoked the pagans by despoiling their tem- 
ples, and the Catholics by persecuting the fol- 
lowers of Athanasius. He fell a victim, at 
length, to his violence. When Julian became 
Emperor, and the pagans were again coun- 
tenanced, a tumult was raised in Alexandria, 
and Saint George was ignominiously cast into 
prison. A few days afterward he was put to 
death without law, his body was cast into the 
sea, and forthwith he became a martyr. “The 
meritorious death of the archbishop,” says 
Gibbon, “obliterated the memory of his life. 
The rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred 
to the Arians; and the seeming conversion of 
these sectaries introduced his worship into the 
bosom of the Catholic Church.” When the 
English Crusaders went to the East, in 1096, 
they found Saint George received among the 
Christians as a warrior-saint, with the peculiar 
appellation of “The Victorious.” They had 
some knowledge of him before, as a saint and 
martyr, from their calendars and Church 


in general literature. 





histories; and, after the succor which he*was 
supposed to give at the siege of Antioch, they 
adopted him as the patron of soldiers. As 
such, Edward III made him patron of the 
Order of the Garter; and he thus gradually 
became considered as the patron of chivalry 
and the tutelar saint of England. 

Saint Andrew of Scotland. Regulus was a 
monk of Patre, in Achaia, about the year 350. 
It was in this place that Saint Andrew suffered 
martyrdom—so runs the tradition—and his 
bones still reposed in the city, under the cus- 
tody of Regulus. Under the influence of a 
vision, and by the direction of the saint, Reg- 
ulus set out on a long voyage, not knowing 
whither he went. He carried with him, how- 
ever, several bones of his patron saint, and 
these relics were efficacious to preserve him 
amid dangers. After incredible hardships, he 
and his companions were wrecked in the Bay 
of Saint Andrews, in Fifeshire, then forming 
part of the dominions of the Picts. Hungus, 
the Pictish king, received the strangers with 
great hospitality; and he and his subjects, by 
their instrumentality, were converted to Chris- 
tianity. A church was erected onthe coast 
where they first landed, and dedicated to the 
apostle under whose guidance ‘they had jour- 
neyed.- Such is said to be the origin of the 
city of Saint Andrews and the assumption of 
Saint Andrew by the Scotch as their patron 
saint. ‘ 

Saint David of Wales. In the days of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
there lived at Menevia, in Pembrokeshire, an 
archbishop named David. He belonged in- 
deed to the Church militant; for tradition 
places him at the head of a band of warriors 
who gained a victory over the Saxons on the 


day which is still consecrated to his memory 


(March Ist). David established his see at 
Menevia, removing it thither from Caerleon, 
in Monmouth, about the year 519. In honor 
of the archbishop and saint by whom this 
transfer was made, the city received the name 
of Saint Davids. During the Middle Ages it 
was the resort of a great number of pilgrims, 
who came to pay their devotions at the shrine 
of their venerated saint, who for his virtues 
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and his valor became the patron saint of 
Wales. 

Saint Patrick of Ireland. The town of Kil- 
patrick, at the mouth of the Clyde, in Scotland, 
is supposed to be the village anciently called 
Bonaveu Tabernie, where, in the year 372, 
Saint Patrick was born. His original name 
was Maur; but when Pope Celestine conse- 
crated him a bishop and sent him as mission- 
ary to Ireland, in the year 433, he received the 
surname of Patricius. Numerous incidents are 
related of the saint,—how he expelled reptiles 
from the island, or changed them into stone; 
how he preached to the fishes, etc.; but the 


most noted is his familiar illustration of the’ 


Trinity. Under his preaching the greater 
part of Ireland became converted to Christian- 
ity, and when he died he was canonized as a 
saint, and has henceforth been honored as 
tutelar guardian of Ireland and patron of all 
her faithful sons. 


Rounp Rosin.—This was a name given to 
a protest or remonstrance signed by a number 
of persons in a circular form, so that no one 
should be obliged to head the list. The round 
robin originated in France, and the name is 


derived from the words rond, round, and ruban, 


aribbon. The officers of the French Govern- 
ment first used the round robin as a means of 
making known their grievances, and the same 
method has occasionally been used in the pub- 
lic and other services of Great Britain and this 
country. ‘The most familiar instance of its use 
is perhaps the one which was addressed to Dr. 
Johnson by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edmund 
Burke, and other members of the “Literary 
Club,” remonstrating against his use of the 
classical tongues in writing the epitaph for 
the tomb of Goldsmith. The Ursus Major of 
British literature was not a man to be trifled 
with; any impeachment of his judgment was 
at the peril of the writer and speaker; and 
every member of the Club was afraid to ven- 
ture personally on a protest. By the round 
robin all could remonstrate, and no one could 
be considered the head and front of the offend- 
ing. The protest was well received, but it did 
not influence the determination of the Doctor, 
and accordingly the epitaph inscribed on the 
tablet appeared in a dead language. It is 
elegantly written, of course; but it reads just 
as well in English. 
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CycLopeaAN Towns.—In Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor, there are the remains of a class of 
towns called Cyclopean walled towns. About 
four hundred of them have been figured and 
described. They are prehistoric. When they 
were built is not known. They were in the 
same condition when Herodotus, the father of 
profane history wrote, 450 years before Christ, 
that they are to-day, and they knew in the 
time of Herodotus as little of their origin as 
we do. M. Petit-Radel, a learned French 
savant, member of the Institute of France, 
spent forty years to ascertain, if possible, when 
they were constructed, and he came to the 
conclusion that they were built prior to Abra- 
ham. They are of the class of towns spoken 
of in the Old Testament Scriptures as being 
“walled up to heaven.” They are built of 
huge blocks of stone put together without 
cement. Norba, Signia, Ferentinum, Alatrium, 
and Arpinum, where Cicero was born, are 
some of the finest in Italy ; Lycosura, Tiryns, 
Mykene, Delphi, and Gortys, in Greece. 

Any one of the above-named towns is worthy 
of a voyage across the Atlantic to see. They 
were constructed at a time when the whole 
family of man had to live crowded in walled 
towns, when they could not live scattered over 
the land as our farming population do. They 
were in general use when the prophecy was 
uttered, which was the most improbable of all 
the prophecies, that “the time should come 
when every man should sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree, no one to molest or to make 
afraid.” ‘The people of that period could not 
conceive how this could ever be. Now, what 
has wrought this change in the world? There 
can be but one answer. It has been the Bible. 
And we have seen a more complete fulfillment 
of the prophecy in this country than has been 
known any where on earth. What is curious 
is, that in the section of Italy where the re- 
mains of these towns exist, the people still live 
as formerly, crowded in towns, and dare not 
live scattered on farms, as our rural popula- 
tion do. The people have never had the Bible, 
and they can not live isolated in the country. 
They have never had the benefit of its human- 
izing influence. The Bible is unquestionably 
the cause to which we are indebted for our 
good order and stable institutions. Our crimes 
are committed by those who despise the Bible, 
care not for God, nor regard man. 
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Names oF Rivers.—The names of rivers 
are so curious that it will be well worth our 
while to bestow a few minutes upon them. 
They are amongst the oldest names in the 
world; they pass through the oddest changes 
as the language of the country alters; but the 
old word remains firm and fast at the bottom 
of the new form. They are the memorials of 
the very earliest races, surviving amidst the 
latest civilization. As the old British stones 
at Avebury linger among the cottages of the 
modern village, so does the Celtic word for 
water still sound in the name of Orford. 

The principal river names in England are 
four. They are Celtic words, of the language 
spoken in the island before Romans or English- 
men came into it, and still spoken in Wales 
and the Highlands; and they mean simply 
“river,” or “water.” 

Avon. There are no less than fourteen rivers 
with this name unchanged in Great Britain, 
and still more have it in a modified form, as 
Evan, Inn, ete. Afon is the Welsh word for 
river, and the Welsh speak habitually of the 
“Afon so-and-so,” as we do of the “ River 
so-and-so.” 

Door (pronounced like poor). There are 
three rivers called exactly by this name, and 
many others called Dore, Duir, Dover, Dura- 
water, Thur, Adur, and other forms. Joined 
with the word gwyn, clear, dur-gwin, the clear 
water, it appears as Derwent, of which name 
there are four rivers in the north of England, 
besides the Darwen and Derwen, and the Lake 
of Derwentwater. It is easier to say Darent 
than Derwent, and so Darent it has become in 
Kent; and from Darent, Dart, or, shortened in 
another way, Trent. Trent used to be sup- 
posed to mean thirty, from the Latin triginta, 
French trente; and they said it was because 
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the river had thirty tributaries, thirty monas- 
teries on its banks, thirty kinds of fish; but it 
is nothing of the sort. So, too, Dart is often 
said to mean that the stream is as swift as a 
dart; but after what we have said you will 
know better. 

Uisge. This means simply “ water,” and is 
preserved almost exactly in “ whisky,” which 
was called at first the “water of life,” like the 
French name, eau-de-vie, for brandy. And this 
is the most curious of all the river names for 
its changes. The nearest to the old form are 
perhaps the Wisk, in Yorkshire, and the Usk, 
in Monmouthshire; then comes Esk, of which 
there are nine, then Exe, Ax, Ux, and Ox— 
which has nothing to do with oxen, as the 
heralds supposed who gave Oxford its coat-of- 
arms—and Ose, at Oseney, the “island in the 
water” near Oxford; and then Use, Ouse, 
Ousel, Ouseburn, Ash, and Wish or Wis—in 
Wisbeach—and the Wash. The Isis is the 
same word, and the Tam-esis, or Thames, is 
only the “broad water,” because in old days it 
extended from where London stands to the 
Sydenham Hills. On the whole, there are not 
less than fifty streams named from Uisge, be- 
sides a large number of places and things. 
Phenix Park, Dublin, strange as it seems, is a 
mere English corruption of Fion-Uisge; from 
a clear spring there. 

The fourth word is Don, which, besides its 
own form, appears as Dun, Dean, Dane, Davon, 
Devon, Tyne, Teign, Teyn, and so on. 

These names are not confined to England. 
And we need only remember the Dordogne, the 
Adour, ‘the Douro; the Oxus, the Oise, the 
Iser, Osnaburg (which is really Osnabruck) ; 
perhaps also the name of Innspruck, similarly 
formed; the Don and the Danube—to see how 
widely spread they are. 
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It is a good thing for a young man who has 
thoughts struggling in his head to give them 
shape upon paper; and then, if he has “the 
courage of his opinions,” and wherewithal to 
“pay the printer,” let him “write a book.” 
All this has occurred in the case of a young 
Indiana Methodist minister, Rev. W. R. Hal- 
stead, who has written a book on the “Future 





Religious Policy of America,”* made up of 
eleven discussions of an equal number of the 
great questions of the day, all relating to social 
and religious affairs in this country. When 





* FuTURE RkKLIGIOUsS PoLicy ov AMERICA: A Discus- 
sion of Eleven Great Living Questions. By William 
Riley Halstead. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
12mo. Pp. 218. 
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we read the work in manuscript it seemed to 
us that the writer must he full of thoughts, 
but that on many of the subjects that he ven- 
tures to discuss he had not yet thought him- 
self through. And yet it may be well that he 
has ventured upon the perilous sea of printer’s 
ink. It will quicken his own thoughts, as well 
as provoke thoughts in others; and if he shall 
be criticised sharply that will do him no harm. 
No man is at liberty to write for the public 
who is not willing to be criticised,—fairly, if 
it may be; captiously, if it must be. But we 
do not apprehend any great danger to Mr. 
Halstead for his venture in this case. Per- 
haps after a score of years he will review him- 
self, and write again, less confidently, though 
possibly not more wisely than now. 


SEMI-RELIGIOUS fictions have, in too many in- 
stances, well-nigh driven out all solid and prop- 
erly useful reading from our Sunday-school 
libraries, and so the children of the Church are 
at once deprived of their needed mental pabu- 
lum and vitiated in their intellectual and moral 
tastes. It is a worthy purpose, therefore, in 
the publishers of the Western Methodist Book 
Concern, to have prepared and issued a class 


of books suitable for young persons, that shall 
combine the qualities of purity and elevation 
of style, valuable information, and a decided 
and wholly unobjectionable moral tone and 


character. To all these requisites their last 
issue, —“ Life and Times of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh,”* by Dr. C. K. True,—answers entirely 
satisfactorily. It is a book not only for the 
Sunday-school library, but for general use as 
well. The period of English history —the 
reign of Elizabeth—is one of especial interest. 


CLASSIFIED collections of texts of Scripture 
were formerly much more in favor among 
Biblical students than at present; and yet they 
still have their advocates. A new one of the 
kind is before us,t evidently the result of a 
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good deal of painstaking on the part of its 
compilers,—father and son. We confess that, 
except as a concordance, we have no use for 
such a compilation. The teachings of the 
Bible are not to be determined by isolated 
texts, however numerous or fitly chosen, but 
by the “drift” and evident purport of the 
book as a whole. Probably in no other de- 
partment are there more extreme and obvious 
misconstructions of the original intent of the 
words written than in the selection and appli- 
cation of “ proof-texts.” But while this work 
may fall under this censure as to its class and 
family, still evidently it is no merely slovenly 
collected mass of texts formed upon simply 
verbal affinities, but rather a well digested ré- 
sumé of the language of Holy Scripture, upon 
the various topics named in the table of contents, 


T. H. Wuirraker, No. 2 Bible House, New 
York, is issuing some really good and readable 
religious books, two of which have just come 
into our hands.* The first is a sketch of the 
life of Rear-Admiral, Sir W. Edward Parry, the 
celebrated Arctic explorer, who was as remark- 
able for his piety as for his skill and bravery as 
a navigator. The second, styled, “The King’s 
Ferry-boat,”t is made up of stories, sketches, 
anecdotes, and “things curious and useful,” 
designed to teach the truth and to persuade 
the reader to pursue it. They are both good 
books, and will do good wherever read. 


WHEN Victor Hugo was asked by an ac- 
quaintance if it were not very difficult to write 
poetry, he replied, “‘No; it is either very easy 
or absolutely impossible.” But there are many 
who, without writing poetry, find it a hard task 
to write verse, and especially if the verse must 
have a rudder of rhyme. For the sake of such 
uninspired geniuses as are called upon to con- 
tribute to the autograph albums of their friends, 
or to fill the Poets’ Corner of a country news- 
paper, the Dictionary of Rhymes f recently is- 





*Tue LIFE AND TIMES OF Sir WALTER RALEIGH, 
Pioneer of Anglo-American Colonization. By Charles 
K. True, D. D., author of “ Life of John Winthrop,” ete. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Nelson 
& Phillips. 18mo. Pp. 271. 

+Gop’s GuIDE For Man’s FalTH AND PRACTICE: Be- 
ing an Arrangement of the Holy Scriptures under the 
Various Aspects of Man’s Belief, Duty, and Privilege. 
In Chronological Order. In Accordance with the Design 
of the late James Gilruth, Systematized and Collated by 
J. H. Gilruth. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cin- 
cinnati Hitchcock & Walden. 12mo. Pp. 284. 





* MEMORIES OF REAR-ADMIRAL SIR W. EDWARD 
Parry, Kt., FR. S., ete., late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital. By his son, Rev. Edward Parry, 
M. A., of Belial College, Oxford. 12mo. Pp. 341. $1 25. 

+ THE KiNo’s Ferry-Boat. By John N. Norton, Asso- 
ciate Rector of Christ Church, Louisville, Ky. 12mo. 
Pp. 400. $1.50. New York: T. Whittaker, No. 2 Bible 
House. 

$A VocaBuLARY OF ENGLISH RuyMeEs. Arranged on 
a New Plan. By Rev. Samuel W. Barnum, Assistant 
Editor of Webster’s Dictionary, etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Flexible covers. 16mo. 
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sued by the Appletons will prove nearly equal 
to an inspiration. With this, one may make 
passable verses, if he does mot make poetry. 


Tue twelfth and last volume of Hurd & 
Houghton’s Riverside edition of the complete 
“ Works of Thomas De Quincey,” is in hand. 
The reading public, the publishers, and the au- 
thor’s manes, are all to be congratulated upon 
the event, for the books are really good exter- 
nally,—as well as internally,—and to have 
the complete works of such a writer in a col- 
lected form, with a common table of contents 
and a general index, as are given with this last 
volume, is a public convenience to be duly ap- 
preciated. Though De Quincey is a somewhat 
voluminous writer, as this array of twelve uni- 
form volumes of his works seems to declare,— 
yet he almost never set himself at work to 
write a volume. In 1821 he began writing, for 
the London Magazine, “The Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater” (which appeared in 
book form the next year), and from that date 
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till his death, in 1859, his pen was seldom at rest, 
and nearly every month during all these years 
some one of the chief magazines was enriched 
by a contribution from his hand. Our space 
will not permit us to discuss his character as 
a writer,—which, however, is too well known 
to make it necessary to do so,—though at some 
future time we may use him asasubject. We 
may, however, remark in passing, that as a 
writer for the magazines he was unrivaled, 
and we could heartily wish that all who at- 
tempt the same work would make him their 
model,—studying his methods, both of think- 
ing and of saying what is thought. 

It is due to the publishers to say in their 
behalf that this edition is a new and thoroughly 
revised one. The pieces have been rearranged, 
many corrections and emendations are intro- 
duced, and a not inconsiderable amount of 
matter not before found in the author’s col- 
lected works, has been added. Theedition de- 
serves to be made a standard one for the next 
generation. 
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THE JULY RIOTS. 

Tuts phrase, till lately so definite that none 
could mistake its application, will hereafter 
be ambiguous. Fourteen years ago the im- 
puted sovereigns of New York City rose in their 
majesty to “stop the draft,” as they had been 
taught to do by their political and spiritual 
oracles; and for three days that city was a 
scene of arson and plunder, and of killing,— 
especially of “nagurs.” But order was at 
length restored,—the city paid the expense to 
the sum of two or three millions, and the 
“sovereigns” subsided to their commonplace 
occupations of drinking bad whisky, breaking 
heads in asmall way, fighting it out at political 
meetings, and on election-days voting “early ” 
and “often.” This year, just as the fervors of 
the dog-star approached their culmination, 
another riot, more wide-spread, if less intense, 
was gotten up, and into this the same social 
element rushed with the avidity of young 
ducks for the water; and for two weeks the 
whole country felt the presence and confessed 
the danger of social disorders,—with the con- 





stant possibility of still more terrible outbreaks 
of the dangerous classes. But at length quiet 
was restored, and the people of the land 
breathed more freely, and slept with wonted 
quiet, 

These occasional outbreaks of lawlessness 
and violence are ever-recurring reminders that 
the social fabric is underlaid and permeated 
by a destructive element, ready to break out 
into violence at any little provocation. And 
the manner in which such uprisings are usuall, 
met, with the delays and difficulties experienced 
in suppressing them, seems to indicate that our 
governmental machinery is quite too weak and 
cumbrous in its motions for the work that it is 
called to render. A hundred years ago, when 
it was more in fashion to talk about and care 
for personal liberty than is now the case, it 
was said—somewhat oracularly—-by a cham- 
pion of liberty, that “the world is governed too 
much ;” and the whole spirit and purpose of 
American legal and political institutions seem 
to be in league with the law-breaker and against 
the law. No doubt the spirit of those times 
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was a wholesome one, because it was a protest 
and a revolt against the petty tyrannies of gov- 
ernments and their minions against the people. 
But there may be something to be feared from 
the tyranny of the mob, as well as from that 
of those who spoil by legal processes; and how- 
ever true the aphorism against too muclr gov- 
ernment may have been when uttered, it has 
certainly ceased to be true in this country, and 
especially in our great cities, and in other 
places where large masses of unsetiled persons 
are found. Every year’s experience makes it 
more apparent that the public safety requires 
a magistracy, and a police, and a soldiery, al- 
ways ready for summary and decided action 
for keeping the peace, whose tenures of office 
shall be quite independent of the momentary 
breath of the populace, and who shall, by rea- 
son of their positions and consequent habits of 
thinking, be uninfluenced by any special sym- 
pathies for those from whom violence may be 
feared. 

The suppression of our recent public dis- 
orders, quite readily, and with a good degree 
of thoroughness, may afford some comfort— 
though not unmixed—to the friends of law and 
order in ail parts, and of all political parties. 
The United States Government, by the use of 
some little finesse, found out a way to make its 
power felt by the law-breakers; but the facts 
that it was compelled to act at second hand, 
and that its power was crippled for lack of 
the necessary military force, may suggest the 
inquiry whether its powers for action in such 
emergencies may not be safely as well as ad- 
vantageously strengthened and rendered more 
readily available. The growth of the social 
and commercial unity of the whole country 
seems to call for the transfer of a larger share 
of local and municipal power to the common 
government, “in order to establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, and promote the general 
welfare,” than seemed to be necessary nearly 
a hundred years ago. The State Governments, 
if in competent and faithful hands, may ren- 
der valuable services within their local bounds; 
but this signally failed in two or three of our 
larger municipalities to meet the require- 
ments of the late troubles; and our city gov- 
ernments are nearly always corrupt or ineffi- 
cient,—often both. The proper government 
of large cities, in a democratic republic, is the 
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political conundrum, the sphinx’s riddle of 
the times. ba 

The suicidal folly of “ strikes” has received 
another demonstration, but probably this wil 
be as unavailing as all former ones have been, 
To strike on a falling market is a madness so 
palpable that one wonders how even the most 
stupid could be guilty of it; for the employed 
to vacate their places while thousands as good 
as themselves are unemployed and asking 
work at almost any rate of compensation, is 
to court dismissal,—without an apology or 
regret. The “no bread” instead of the “half 
loaf,” may sound brave, but it will neither 
ward off nor appease hunger; and in these 
days not a few after trying the former are 
quite willing to accept the latter alternative. 
The story of the bull that fought the locomo- 
tive applies at this point ; the engineer, as the 
beast rolled over into the gutter, called him 
a brave fellow for his pluck ; but the fireman, 
with true Irish shrewdness, responded, “ A 
brave fellow, indade, sir,—but not much com- 
mon sinse.” So these railroad strikers may be 
credited with enough of bull-headed bravery, 
but their goeful deficiency of common sense is 
altogether too plainly manifest to allow them 
any credit for their fool-hardiness. To strike 
is seldom wise; to do so at such time as this 
is madness; to back it up with violence is a 
crime of a malignant type. 

The inconvenience, loss, and derangement 
of business that have been occasioned by these 
“late unpleasantnesses,” make it very mani- 
fest that better provisions against such occur- 
rences than have hitherto existed are impera- 
tively called for. Just what was originally 
intended by the grant of power to Congress, by 
the Constitution, “to regulatecommerce . . 
among the several States,” has long been a 
mooted but unanswered question; but these 
days of railroads acting as national highways 
seem to be giving an unthought-of meaning 
and significance to that provision of the Consti- 
tution. The railroad system of the country is 
essentially national, and it must be so treated ; 
and since Congress has, by an explicit grant, 
the power to “regulate” its traffic, and since 
it stands in very great heed of a much more 
thorough and effective regulation than it now 
has, it is very desirable that that hitherto un- 
used grant of power shall be taken up and 
applied to a very useful purpose. The secu- 
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rity of the travel and traffic of the country de- 
mands it, and the amenability of raiload 
managers to an authority as broad as their 
own far-reaching lines is desirable as a means 
of restraint over an otherwise dangerous 
power; and especially some provision by which 
every employé of a railroad shall be the client 
of the Government, in respect to the compen- 
sation due for his services, is called for as a 
means of checking the wantonness of power 
over those who can not protect themselves. 
Were there any statesmen among our public 
men, we would earnestly commend this whole 
subject to their consideration. But what may 
be expected of the sort of men that manage 
our affairs? 


BRITISH WESLEYANISM. 

Tue session of the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference was held this year in the old city of 
Bristol,—the cradle of Methodism as a system 
of aggressive evangelistic action,—during the 
last week of July and the first ten days of 
August. The accounts that come to us show 
that the session was an eminently successful 
one, and that the matiers brought before it,— 
whether as to the work of the past year, or the 


plans and purposes for the year ensuing, or the 
readjustments and “reforms” in their organ- 
ism,—all seem to have been disposed of in a 


decidedly satisfactory manner. Probably at 
no time since the death of Mr. Wesley, now 
almost ninety years ago, have the affairs of 
the “Connection” been so generally healthy 
and prosperous. Judged by that most obvious 
though not always the most trustworthy sign, 
the increase of members, the progress during 
the past year was fairly though not remarka- 
bly good. After making all necessary deduc- 
tions for deaths, removals, and defections, 
there appeared a net gain of over ten thousand, 
not counting probationers, of which a rather 
unusually large number was reported. ‘Ever 
since the terrible sifting that befell British 
Methodism some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, in the “ Fly-sheet” controversy, the Con- 
nection has gone steadily forward, increasing 
in numbers, enlarging its facilities, consolidat- 
ing its governmental order, and liberalizing its 
polity and methods of administration, until it 
has come to be the most numerous and the 
most effective ecclesiastical body of Non- 
churchmen in all England. Its process of 
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development from the original ephemeral and 
entirely non-ecclesiastic “societies,” formed and 
directed by the brothers Wesley and their asso- 
ciates, has been very slow, but also very sure, 
and steadily forward to its present status of 
perfected Churchhood. The slowness of that 
progress, though sometimes rather trying to 
the more hasty, has perhaps not been without 
its gains; and probably its present emancipa- 
tion is the more complete because of its long 
coming. 

In a recent remark we incidentally claimed 
for our Wesleyan brethren the character of a 
specifically Presbyterian body. In doing this 
we only echoed the declaration of Dr. Pope— 
now the President of the Conference—made at 
our last General Conference; and even before 
that time every one at all acquainted with the 
organization of that body was aware of the 
fact. Every reader of Methodist history knows 
very well that, while during his life-time Mr. 
Wesley was the sole lawgiver and authorita- 
tive executive of the “Connection,” at his 
death he left the body without any form of 
Church government. Some have presumed, 
but without sufficient authority, that he in- 
tended it should have an “episcopacy,” like 
that set up in this country; but if so he failed 
to complete any arrangement for its organiza- 
tion. After his death his “assistants,” num- 
bering over two hundred, came together and 
organized themselves into an ecclesiastical 
body, in which absolute parity of ministerial 
order was recognized and accepted as funda- 
mental. And on that principle of Church 
order they and their successors have continued 
to operate till the present time. Most of the 
original ministers had never received any 
formal ordination, and they lived and Jabored, 
performing all the functions of their ministry 
till removed by death, without receiving,“ im- 
position of hands,” or any other sign of priestly 
consecration. And when at length they adopted 
the traditional ceremony of laying on of hands 
in the designation of chosen men to the office 
of the ministry, the “ordainers” were of those 
who had themselves never received this form 
of “ordination.” 

The one point held to by them more tena- 
ciously than any other is that of ministerial 
parity; and with this they associate, as each 
essential to other, their thoroughly sustained 
itinerancy. By a fundamental law embodied 
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in the “ Poll Deed,” by which Mr. Wesley de- 
vised all his “chapels” and “ preaching houses” 
in the kingdom to the “Conference,” it is pro- 
vided that no minister can remain in the same 
“appointment” more than three years consec- 
utively; and this provision has since been 
strengthened rather than relaxed. When min- 
isters are detailed to other than properly pas- 
toral or “circuit” work, this rule of limitation 
‘ does not apply; but in all ordinary cases three 
years is the invariable maximum of continu- 
ance, while ministers of less than ten years’ 
standing are usually changed at the end of one 
or two years. This policy is rendered not only 
possible, but also easily practicable, by having 
all the work laid out in “circuits” with not less 
than two, and often three, and sometimes four 
ministers co-operating in the care of as many 
or more associate Churches, or “societies,” 
and also by requiring all candidates to serve 
four years in circuit work as single men. 
Under the leadership of its founder the 
Wesleyan Conference became an_ intensely 
“loyal” body,—Tory in politics and High- 
church in its Churchism, and strongly disposed 
to favor the “Church” as against the “ Dis- 
senters.” The leaders of the Conference also 
by degrees grew into a kind of privileged 
order ; and this tendency to a Methodist High- 
churchism was greatly quickened and intensi- 
fied by the peculiar cast of mind of Dr. Jabez 
Bunting, with his wonderful administrative 
abilities and his thorough devotion to the 
interests of the “Connection.” But in that 
case, as always where despotism is not com- 
plete, too much government led to restiveness 
and opposition among the governed,’ which 
resulted, from time to time, in fierce agitations 
and wide-spread defection. The “Fly-sheet ” 
conflict in 1850 (and after), like the fall of 
Lucifer, swept away one-third of the “stars.” 
It was a very badly conducted controversy on 
both sides, and all the good that can be said 
of it is, that while it resulted in driving some 
of the ablest ministers, and a great many of 
the very best members, out of the body, it 
taught those that remained that it is possible 
to draw the reins of government too closely. 
Certain it is that an active course of liberal- 
izing the polity, and especially the administra- 
tion of the body, has gone steadily forward, 
until it has become about the most liberal 
ecclesiastical government in Christendom; and 
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with the growth of its liberality all other 
forms of prosperity and improvement have 
kept even pace. Of this progress the late 
session brought abundant proof. 

The laity have always formed an important 
and potent element in British Methodism, 
Though hitherto the “Conference” has been 
an exclusively ministerial body, yet, by the 
presence in the inferior but really the admin- 
istrative assemblies of the Church, their influ- 
ence has been steadily and effectively felt. 
Their “ Leaders’ Meetings,” largely made up 
of laymen, constitute the local Church ses- 
sions, for the disposal of the business of the 
“ society;” and the “Quarterly-meeting,” which 
transacts the business of the “ Circuit,” is also 
made up of a considerable proportion of the lay 
element. From these, laymen are sent as reg- 
ularly appointed representatives to the “ Dis- 
trict Meetings,” which answer pretty nearly 
to our annual Conferences, both in numbers 
of members and in their powers. From these 
are appointed the great connectional com- 
mittees,—made up equally of ministers and 
laymen,—which have for many years met a 
week before Conference, to prepare matters 
for the final determinations of that body. It 
has now been provided that. at the session of 
the Conference next year, lay delegates, duly 
appointed from the district meetings, shall sit 
in the Conference as members during the trans- 
action of all business in which the ministry, 
as such, is not specially concerned. Still ree- 
ognizing the ministry as a special calling, and 
applying to this case the apostolic rule, that 
“the spirit of the prophets is subject to the 
prophets,” the care of the ministry as a body, 
and of its individual members, is left entirely 
in the hands of the ministers, The lay dele- 
gates, thus provided for, are really “represen- 
tatives” of their several circuits or districts, 
chosen in the normal forms of the action and 
life of those bodies. 

Thus, by a course of slow but steady growth 
and development, the polity of Wesleyan Meth- 
odism in Great Britain has attained to a com- 
pactness and a completed rotundity seldom 
equaled in any form of government; and in 
this its friends have the assurance of its in- 
creased effectiveness and its indefinite perpet- 
uation. English Protestantism and evangeli- 
cal Christianity, the world over, will be the 
better for it. 


